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FLOW AND EBB. 
PART FIRST. 
There stand a teech and a sycamore 
On a grassy bank by the winding shore ; 
Often at noon the wavelets there 
Around the rocks in whispers glide, 
Kissing and kissing each his bride, 
And play with their sea-weed hair ; 
And at eve, when the sun enshrines the crest 
Of the tall black mountains beyond in light, 
When the ebbing waters leave the strand, 
Across the long, long waste of sand, 
There leadeth a fiery pathway bright 
To the glory in the West. 


Two names are carved on the beechen bark ; 
They were eyo there at the twilight hour, 
When the Angel of Sleep came sailing by, 
And closed the cup of each wearied flower : 
And through the purple-columned gates, 
The golden valvéd gates of the Night, 
Gone was the car of the King of Day, 
And his glorious train was fading away 
As it neared the palace-home that waits 
In the far-off islands dimly seen, 
Dreamily crimson, dreamily greea, 
Veiled by the sea of light. 


Two were there by the beechen stem. 
He that carved the names on the tree 
Was noble and young, and the light on his brow 
Shone with a joy that was fair to see ; 
And she that sat on the turf below, 
The grassy marge that fringed the tide, 
Sloping adown the winding shore. 
The carver’s face, and the carver’s hand, 
Watched with the earnest eyes of a bride, 
The deep and loving eyes of a bride, 
The ever following eyes of a bride ; 
And her voice when she spoke was soft and low, 
Like a harp that the wind sighs o’er. 


The smile on his face was the smile that lit 
The joyous glow of the evening west ; 
But the smile on hers, that ever was turned, 
Half in sadness half in joy, 
On all in the world that she loved best, 
Was the smile in the evening east that lies, 
Where the clouds are tinged with a fainter hue, 
And the quiet, silvery, trembling moon 
Looketh adown from the deepening blae, 
And here and there a dreamy star 
Telleth of glories strange and far, 
In the great and solemn skies. 
Deeper and deeper soon became 
Under the hand of the youth each name ; 
And he carved a circle round and round, 
To mark the undivided life 
Of the love-lit path that lay before. 
As through the calm, with quiet sound, 
Came the fall of the rising water, 
It seemed to the heart of the fair young wife 
That the sea one strain for ever brought her, 
—The sea that toward a summer shore 
Would waft them on the coming morrow, 
Far from the early home, that lay 
. Sleeping there by the sleeping bay ; 
But the strain of the sea was tuned to sorrow, 
And gad in her ear, like a low farewell, 
The cadence died of the long soft swell, 
—‘Nevermore! nevermore! nevermore!” 


PART SECOND, 


Over the trees and the winding bay 
. Many a summer bloomed and smiled, 
Many a winter wailed and wept ; 
Ever the summer waters slept, 
Ever the winter surges wild 
Dashed on the rocks in stormy play. 


Once at last,—in the autumn time, 
When the sycamore boughs were brown and bare, 
And the few and reddened leaves of the beech eae 
At every blast flew up in the air, 
And sailed far out to sea— 
There came an old man with hair of grey, 
And the light of his brow was furrowed away ; 
He leant on his staff before the tree, 
And sought the names, but nought eaw he ; 
und and round the tree he " 
In doubt and fear, till he found them atilast, 
And he knew her name before his own. 
Old they = _ a — worn, 
filled up, an f o’ergrown ; 
He kissed the loved name o’er and oer, ; 
Aud then he sat down wearily 
In the red leaves fallen under the tree ; 
While ever and ever sang the sea 
In deep and solemn tone. 


He saw the fiery path of light 
Across the tide-forsaken sands, 
Till sank the sun in the kingly west ; 
And he thought of her who was sleeping there, 
Far beyond, with folded hands 


And the daisies looking u; 
To Heaven in living prayer. + ts, diataalesariaaaass 


He watched her name through the twili 

And knew not that she was watching hie: = 
He, with the thin and scattered hair, 

White with the enow-drifts piled by gure, 
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White with the ever-swelling foam 
Of the waves of Time that bore him home ; 
She, with the starry crown of light 
By the angel warders of glory given, 
When first to the gate of her Father’s cit 
Came the lost child of the King of Heaven ; 
He watched her name with a pilgrim’s gaze, 
Sad and longing, tired and lonely, 
As if the Star of Hope 
To guide him up each toilsome mile 
Glimmered ever, but glimmered only ; 
But she watched him with a heaven-lit smile, 
And in her calm and loving eyes 
The silence spoke of Paradise. 


There came a voice to the wanderer’s heart— 
Was it the soundless spirit-voice 
Of her who bent above him there, 
That made his wearied eoul rejoice ? 
Or wasit the solemn glorious tone 
Of the long deep hush of the waves alone? 
There came a vision fair to see 
To the pilgrim’s longing, waiting eye ; 
For through the rifted vault of the sky 
He saw the heavenly city shine, 
And the far-off light of the erystal sea ; 
And he saw the rainbow play of the walls, 
And the snowy sheen of the gates of pearl, 
Gates that were open eternally ; 
The golden streets, and Life’s fair tree 
Above the wave of Life’s fair river, 
And over all, the Eternal light 
Flooding with glory all for ever. 


Ana high the song of triumph swelled, 
The victoty-hymn to martyrs given ; 
And softly flowed on the holy air, 
As friend met friend on the golden stair, 
Words of love, and words of prayer, 
In the music-speech of Heaven. 
And like a sound of the upper world, 
The great old sea, to the echoing shore, 
Sang, with a deep-toned voice and strong, 
In awful gladness a mighty 


song— 
** Evermore !—evermore !—evermore!” A. E. M. 





TWO RAILWAY COMPANIONS. 


I know nothing more charming than the discovery, that one has got an 
agreeable companion at the commencement of a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney ; if he has ear-flaps to his cap and a neat portmanteau made to go 
under the seat, so much the better, for they mark the traveller who is al- 
most always more worth knowing than the stay-at-home. Before the 
train has cleared the platform he has made a pleasant observation in a 
cheery friendly way, and going on to break a lance with us in wit, or to 
make a pet quotation of our own, he exhibits generally little nuggets on 
the surface which may promise ae amount of gold-field underneath. 

On the other hand, if he grumbles at the light, or gives us a surly an- 
swer, or sits on one newspaper while he engages himself with another, how 
the milk of human kindness curdles within us! We say in our haste, all 
men are bears alike. The greatest one I ever travelled with was on a 
short trip from London to Brighton, when I was a wicked young cadet at 
Sandhurst, and in company with two others of the same college. We 
three had been, of course, late for the train; and,'while it was on the 
move, bundled into the first carriage we laid hold of, and it turned out to 
be the den of a white bear. He had a white hat and a white great-coat, 
and growled in a polar manner at our sudden incursion. I was but fif- 
teen, and felt inclined to beg his pardon, but Darall and Goit were older 
and stiffer-necked. 

“ Sir,” said the former, afier a minute or two, “ have you any objection 
to our smoking in this carriage ?” 

“ I'd like to see you at it!’’ was the grim response. 

“ Your wish, sir,” answered my friend, “is our law.” And his cigar 
was alight in a twinkling. 

“Have a weed yourself, sir*” said Goit, generously ; but he did not 
dare look the infuriated animal in the face. 

For my part, I had enough to do in the judicious management of my 
Havanna ; for, although I smoked regularly at that time because it was 
oe the amusement nearly always made me ill. So I said no- 
thing. 

Presently Darall produced a pack of cards, and appealed to our com- 
panion’s sense of duty toinduce him to take a hand at whist, “ For other- 
—— he pathetically concluded, “ we shall be positively reduced to play 

ummy. 

“ Never mind, young gentlemen—never mind,” was the answer; 
r me Sane see when we get to Reigate who has got the laugh on their 
side. 

On approaching that station we prudently threw away our cigars. And 
not too saon ; for the instant we reached the platform, the white bear 
rushed between us, and, putting his head out of the window, called lustily 
for the guard. “I give!” said he, with immense excitement; “ I give 
these boys in charge, for smoking in my carriage !” 

“ Gentlemen! what have you to say to this?’’ said the official. 

“ Simply,” replied Darall, while I shuddered at his presence of mind ; 
“simply, that it was not we who were smoking at all—it was the white 
gentleman himself—smell him. Is it not so?” 

We assented to this monstrous statement with eagerness. 

“ And, moreover,” continued our leader, ‘ he waated us to play at cards 
with him for money !”’ 

At this the old gentleman absolutely foamed at the mouth. This gave 
a colour to our next proceeding, which was to tap our foreheads with our 
forefingers, and to whisper in chorus, “ He is mad, we think!” The foe, 
being overpowered by weight of evidence, and in the state we had des- 
cribed him to be, got straightway into another carriage. 

I told Aunt Dorothy these circumstances, and she said we ought all 
three to have been well whipped—perhaps, indeed, it was for my sins on 
that occasion that I have been so unfortunate in my railway companions 
since. I have been twice in my life shut up with a stark ae madman ; 
one of them particularly stark, inasmuch as he bad not a single article of 
clothing on, except his boots and an enormous cavalry cloak, which he 
took an early opportunity of dispensing with. There were several other 

ple present, however, and he was secured without much resistance. 
Bat the other business was a far more serious one. I was seated io’a first- 
class carriage Of an express train about to start from Paddington, when, 
to me, as the plays say, entered a tall gentleman, with his coat buttoned 
tightly over his chest in the military style, and apparently padded in 





front. Directly we began to move he asked in a quick, decisive, and ra- 
ther impertinent style— 
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“ Where are you going to, sir.—where are you going ?” 
“To Bristol,” I replied, quietly. Akihy Rial 


“ Bristol,” said be, “ was burnt to the ground ut 
it burnt to ashes !”” ground last night,—the whole of 


Pie. hat, sir,—nonsense—it is impossible; I have a considerable property 


“Tam glad of it,” answered the stran hi betwee 
tooth -in's oll Loree? ger, hissing n his clenched 

Then, of course, I knew that he was a madman. He kept hing me 
eagerly, like an animal in act to spring, but I tried not to lok afraid, 
and made conversation as carelessly us I could, but I dare say it was not 
inesnanwe +. weer cea = instance, I yeasatiel (forgetting 
a e arpose to whic evoted) “ H 
fom ie alos, crt ) “ How well Hanwell looks 

t this he placed ands upon his knees, stared at 
face, and replied, very deliberately ; : Sabet > 1 

“ Ah, you should see how the railway looks from Hanwell !” 

A cold perspiration broke out all over me, as I replied, “ Ab, indeed !”” 
and made an abortive attempt to yawn. I confesa I never felt less > 
nor more interested in any conversation in my life. He kept quite quiet 
fora mile or. two, only regarding we with a wistfal and curious counte- 
nance, which gradually changed to an expression of disgust and annoy- 
an 


ce. 

“ Sir,” said he, at last, emphatically, like a mcn who has made up his 
mind upon the subject, “I don’t like your nose! But I have got Dolbe- 
thing here (tapping his breast) the eighth wonder of the world, and we’ll 
cut your nose off and substitute that.” 

I said, in order to gain time, that I should like to see this wonder be- 
fore the operation took place. 

“TI would not show it to everybody, mind you, but I will to you,” he 

said ; and, unbuttoning his coat, he took from an inner pocket a small 
white pig, quite dead, which had been born with five legs. He held it 
one of the legs between his finger and thumb, and regarded it with mac 
complacency. “ You see it’s just the same colour as your nose, and ever 
so much better looking ; besides which, the singularity of the thing will 
be so remarkable ; why, sir, you will be followed t the streets by 
hundreds, and perhaps attract the notice of royalty itself.” He sto; 
@ little, as if in admiration of the picture he had thus conjured up ; then, 
with an expression of diabolical malice, he returned the precious treasure 
to his casket ; and, with a tone of biting sarcasm, concluded his remarks 
with, “ And now, you shall not bave ory all!” 

We had past Readin @ cannon-ball, but to me the 

like a snail ; there was no stopping, no chance of a 
rescue, until we reached Didcot; and I could the madman 
would abstain from violence for another twenty minutes. In hopes to 
prelude further talk, I got out a book and pretended to be deeply = 
ed ag it; but, as it turned out, this was a most unfortunate pa. 9 
ment. 

** Sir,” observed my terrible companion, “I perceive that you are ad- 
dicted to study ; it is one of the worst vices I wm acquainted with—bad 
in itself and ensnaring to others ;” then, with ferocity, he added, “how 
dare you read in my presence, sir ?”’ 

I apologised, and put the volume by, as he continued, “When the 
Genius in the Arabian Nights, whom the fisherman rescued from the ves- 
gel sealed with Solomon’s seal, was first shut up in it, he promised riches to 
whomsoever should release him ; but afterwards he promised death, So, 
sir, was I used to benefit him whom I found ignorant, but now I tear him 
limb from limb ;—beware, then, how you answer my questions. Are you 
acquainted with Shakspeare?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said I, confidently—“ I am.” 

“ Do you know Milton, thoroughly ?” 

* Yes, sir,—I think I do.” 

“ But are you well up in Boswell’s Corsica, sir? tell me that/ I don’t 
believe you if you say you are ; and if you say you are not, I will break 
you to fragments!” 

Now, thanks to a disposition that had led me into out-of-the-way paths 
of literature, I did happen to have persued that dreary work, and so I 
had the t pleasure to tell my tormentor, In order to try me, hew- 
ever, he harrassed me with questions about the book as pertinaciously as 
any senate-house examinef ; and, unless my memory had happened to be of 
the best, I do not doubt that he would have more or less executed his 
threat. At last the whistle sounded shrilly our approach to Didcot, and 
it seemed to me the sweetest music I had ever heard. 

“ We go to Bath together, I believe?” said my companion, breaking 
off his queries and speaking in the most silvery tones. 

“ We do, sir, I am delighted to say,” I answered. :' 

Bat in five minutes from that time I was narrating my adventure, to 
seme people in another carriage, and my poor friend was in the custody 
of the Great Western Railway police. ¢ 

When I told this to Aunt Dorothy she remarked, that no should 
induce her to travel on the railway alone, as long as she lived. Not, 
however, she added, that she was alarmed in the slightest degree; but 
that she did not think it becoming of a lady of her rank to do so—Aunt 
Dorothy’s strong point being exclusiveness and devotion to the aristo- 
cracy ; in consequence, I believe, of grandfather having been knighted 
because he was a mayor. 





THE STEPPE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
TUMULI. 


One of the most remarkable characteristics of the Steppes is the num- 
ber of tumuli or artificial mounds that are scattered over their surfage, 
and in some locaiities, eapeeially towarde the Sea of Azof, they are found 
lying together in great numbers. 

These tumuli, or Kurgansas they are called by the natives, are mostly 
sepulchral mounds ; but there are many artificial mounds, similar to 
tumuli, which extend over long lines of country in certain directi and 
at intervals of from one to three verats, which are supposed a 
served as road indicators, and as beacons to the roving hordes who used 
to inhabié these plains. Ou some, watch-towers were erected and a bea- 
con prepared, which, when lighted, would serve either to guide 
home from a predatory excursion, or give timely notice of the approach 
of an enemy. 

“ If there exists anything of former times,’ says Dr. Cl * which 
may afford monuments of antediluvian manners, it is this mode of burial. 
They seem to mark the progress of population in the first ages after the 
dispersion, rising wherever the posterity of Noah came, They present 
the simplest and sublimest monument avy generation eould raise on the 
bodies of their progenitors ; calculated for almost endless duration, and 
speaking a language more impressive toan the most studied epitaph upon 
Parian marble. When beheld in a distant evening horizon, skirted b 
the rays of the setting sua, and, as it were, touching the clouds which 
hover over them, imagination pictures the spirits of heroes of remote pe- 
riods, descending to irradiate a warrior’s grave. I know no appearance 





more interesting than these tumuli.” 


Mr. Pettigrew, remarking upon the sepulchral remains or barrows of 














our own country, observes : “ The simplicity of the original mound, con- 
sisting of little more than a heap of stone or a pile of earth, has served to 
perpetuate its continuance beyond that which belongs to much later pe- 
riods, as seen in the pyramid, the arch, or the obelisk. Whilst the latter 
have, by the teeth of time and the violence of man, gone to decay and 
sunk into oblivion, the former still remain, and convey to us the evidence 
of the feelings by which the builders were impressed, and exhibit to us 
illustrations of the reverence they paid to the deceased. The elements, 
whose fury bas thrown down and demolished the splendid erections of 
temples and grand mausolea, have spared the more humble and —_ 
formation of mounds, and permitted them even to retain their pristine 
shape and charecter. Thus they are found in almost every part of the 

lobe ; but they abound in some portions of the world more than in others. 

hey are the most permanent of ail memorials ; nothing in the course of 
nature but a deluge or an earthquake—the great winding-sheets that 
bring all things to oblivion, as Lord Bacon expresses it—can destroy 
them. Whilst undisturbed they have served not only carefully to guard 
the justly esteemed sacred deposits of human remains, but also the va- 
rious objects of natural production or ancient art which have accompa- 
nied them ; and they now, upon examination, are found to give us the 
only authentic information we can obtain relating to the habits, the cus- 
toms, and the arts of their original builders.” 

The tumuli of the Crimea and Southern Russia have, in many instances, 
afforded a rich harvest to the arebxological explorer ; but as wide a dif- 
ference is presented iu this respect in different localities as there was be- 
tween the art and civilisation of the Bosphorian and Khersonite states 
and the semi-barbarism of the neighbouring peoples, whether agricultaral 
Goths, or roving Scythians and Tartars. Many of the tumuli of the 
Steppes have been opened, and nothing found in them but some bones, 
copper coins of the kings of Bosphorus, and coarse earthen utensils. The 
tumuli of the Crimea, on the contrary, have been found, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Kerteh, to be rich fa objects of value, both as regards 
material and workmansbip. 

It appears from the investigations of a person quoted by Koch as hav- 
ing lived many years in these districts, that a great portion of the eart) 
employed in the formation of the sepulchral tumuli has been brought 
from some distance off, or at least is not found in the immediate vicinity. 
May we not presume, it has been asked in connexion with this peculiarity, 
that the universal custom stil! found among the Cossacks of the Don, of 
carrying a bagfal of their native earth on their breast, in order that 
they may take it with them into the grave io case of a sudden death, 
emanates from the same feeling of reverence for their native land? Tu 
other words, may not this religious sentiment showa towards the soil in 
which they were born by the Cossacks in our time, have been the cause 
of this foreign earth found in the tumuli of particular localities, just as 
one of the Ottoman sultans ordered the dust of his shoes to be carefully 
preserved and laid in his grave with him? 


ILLUSIONS AND SUPERSTITIONS, 


Alfred Maury, in his “ Histoire des Grandes Forets,”’ has ably summed 
up ali the innumerable superstititions that, from the days of Dryads and 
Hamadryads to those of elfs and fairies, have been associated with the 
forest—one of the most imposing features in the physiognomy of a coun- 
try. No one has yet come forward to vindicate the claim of the Steppes 
to a similar distinction ; yet they are only one degree less striking in the 

hysical aspect of a country, aod itis certain that, not to mention the 
Frequent illusions and hallucinations to which they give birth, that they 
have also their traditions and superstitions, originating in their own pe- 
culiar and characteristic phenomena, and which are as pertinaciously 
clung to by their roving and tent-dwelling inhabitants as those of the 
more gloomy forester. 

“ From the rich luxuriance of organic life,’’ says De Humboldt, “ the 
astonished traveller suddenly finds himself on the dreary margin of a 
treeless waste, nor hill nor cliff rears its head, like an island in the ocean 
above the bounden plain. In South America the natives term them 
banks, us if the spirit of the language would convey some record of that 
ancient condition of the world, when these elevations formed the shoals, 
and the Steppes themselves the bottom of some vast iuland sea. 

“ Even now illusion often recals, in the obscurity of night, these 
images of a former age. For when the guiding constellations illumine 
the margin of the plain with their rapidly rising and setting beams, or 
when their flickering forms are reflected in the lower stratum of undaulat- 
ing vapour, a shoreless ocean seems spread before us. Like a limitless 
expanse of waters, the Steppe fills the mind with a sense of the infinite, 
and the soul, freed from the sensuous impressions of space. expands with 
spiritual emotions of a higher order. But the aspect of the ocean, its 
bright surface diversified with rippling or gently swelling waves, is pro- 
ductive of pleasurable sensations, while the Steppe lies stretched before 
us, cold and monotonous, like the naked stony crust of some desolate 

lanet.”” This may be called the philosophical illusion or hallucination. 

1 persons are not similarly affected upon contemplating these vast ex- 
panses. “It may easily be imagined,” says Hommaire de Hell, “ how 
Cheerless is the aspect of those vast plains, with nothing to vary their 
surfhce except the tumuli, and with no other boundaries than the sea. 
No one who is unaccustomed to that monotonous natnre can long endure 
its influence. Those d wastes seem to him a boundless prison, in 
which he vainly exerts himself without a hope of escape.’”’ This again is 
most decidedly a social illusion or hallucination, such as would be ex- 
pected from the habitual dweller in large cities. 

The passionate love of the Kalmuck for his Kibitka and the Steppe 
has been the favourite theme with poets and travellers. If happiness 
consists in perfect freedom, ne man is more happy than he. Habituated 
as he is to gaze over a boundless expanse, to endure no restriction, and 
to pitch his tent wherever his humour dictates, it is natural that he should 
feel ill at ease, cribbed, cabined, and confined, when removed from his 
rary wastes, and that be should rather die by his own hand than live in 
exile. 

Th’'s is a feeling common to all nomadic people—Bedouins, Turkmans, 
or Tartars—and most of those who have enjoyed the pleasures of such a 
tent life for any length of time bave felt a pang on returning to the 
trammels of towa life and civilisation, But the Kalmuck’s veneration for 
his Satzas—tbe mauselea of his saints and holy men—exceeds anything 
paid even by the pious Mussulman to his turbah or ziyarat. He is said 
even to keep always aloof from these mysterious tombs, not to profane 
them by his presence, bnt more likely not to prevent their being profaned 
by the presence of strangers. When one of their high priests or holy 
men die hie body is buroed, and his ashes are deposited with great pomp, 
in one of these mausolea prepared for him. They are mostly small 

uare buildings, of a grey colour, with two holes by way of windows. 

ithio, the floor is of beaten earth, and the walls are covered with felt. 
Idols of Baked clay, like the Lares of the Romans, are placed in small 
notches at regular intervals. There is no doorway to these impenetrable 
sanctnaries, and it is considered as a sacrilege to remove these good genii, 
laced there to keep watch eternally over the dust of the holy personage. 
travellers have, however, broken into these sepulchral monuments 
on the Steppe and carried away these little baked clay images, withoat 
any interference on the part of the Grand Lama, or the threatened celes- 
fire wreaking its vengeance upon their sacrilegious persons. 
The Rev. Mr. Elliott, when travelling across the Steppe between 
Odessa and Taraspol, saw a number of stones standing on both sides of 
the beaten track, and looking like way-marks to direct the traveller when 
the Steppe is covered with snow, and which a minute iospection proved 
to be of aucient date, and brought to light human forms represented in 
various postures, but all holding a vessel before them. These rude works 
of art were all said to have been taken from the tumuli, and thus ranged 
across the Steppe, an avenue of Lares or idols serving as road-marks. 

Another traveller—Dr. Henderson—remarks that although the inunda- 
tion of this country in the tbirteenth century by the Mongolian bordes, 
under Zinghis Khana, hae given rise to an idea that these monuments are 
to be ascribed to that period, yet that this hypothesis is overthrown by 
the mention made of their existence by Ammianus Marcellinus, a writer 
of the fuurth century ; and his observation, that the features they ex- 
hibited were of the same cast with those of the Huns, leads to the con- 
clusion that they owe their origin to the tribes distinguished by that 
name which were driven over the Volga by the Sienpi in the year 374, 
and spread alarm through all the nations inhabiting the eastern frontiers 
of the Roman empire. 

It is not surprising that the Tartar and Kalmuck denizen of the Steppe 
should be rife with superstition, and that to his untutored mind, when 
nothing is visible on the great flat plain stretched out beneath the blue 
tky, not a breath of air etirring, the whole plain an embodiment of 

tultrinese, silevce, and calmness, there gradually rises in the distance six 
or eight columns of dust, like inverted cones, two or three hundred feet 
high, gliding aod gliding along the plain in solemn company, approach- 

, then passing, aod fiaally vanishing in the distance, he should see 
huge ps on some preternatural errand ; but that European travellers 
should sometimes come under the same mysterious influence is more 
curious. Yet it is on record of some travellers crossing the Steppe, 

loping, galloping along, and yet seeing ever the same objects, they 
ve began at last to be impressed with the idea that they were not 








changing their position. In vain the mujik cracks his whip and shouts 
to his horses, which, harnessed four abreast, are really making wonderful 
exertions ; still no apparent way is made, and the traveller becomes at 
last the victim of a painful hallucination, that he is for ever the centre 
point in an immense circle of desert, with tumuli, like giant mole-hills, 
dancing perpetually round him. This, at all events, has the disadvantage 
of being the only practical illusion or hallucination peculiar to the 
Steppes. 

There is a very common plant on the Steppe—the panicled Gyp- 
sophila—known to the Russians by the name of Perekatipole. or Steppe 
juziper, which plays the part of the Rose of Jericho in children’s tales 
and fables. This plant branches repeatedly just above the root, so as to 
form # close round bash. When it has finished flowering and run to 
seed, the main stem breaks off at the root, and it is carried hither and 
thither by the slightest wind. Other small plants and withered leaves 
become attached to it, and they gradually form a thick ball, which is 
carried by a strong wind to great distances. It is called the Steppe 
Witch ; and its being wafted in the direction of — person in par- 
ticular, or away from such in a contrary direction, is supposed te inti- 
mate good or bad luck. This superstition is by some also associated with 
the Phlomis pungens, which is heavier, but also grows in a round tuft, 
and is carried by the wind across the Steppe. 


SUMMARY. 


The South, or New Russia, ineluding the Crimea, the country of the 
Don Cossacks, and the districts watered by the Volga and the Kuban, 
are among the latest conquests of the Muscovites. The people former] 
inhabiting these regions were constantly compelled to change their resi- 
dence, as the same spot was unable long to support both men and cattle. 
Agriculture only prospers after the lapse of many years on a new soil, 
so that for a long time nomades alone could live there. But, by a kind 
compensation of Providence, an extraordinary degree of fertility was 
conferred upon the greater portion of the Steppes by the presence of a 
rich layer of black humas; agriculture was gradually makiag its way, 
and already some of the provinces of New Russia were among the must 
productive corn countries in the world, Called by the same Providence 
to reign over these vast fertile regions, it would have been thought that 
the ambition of the Czars would have limited itself to the legitimate 
field ot reclaiming these lands, and founding there an agricultural and 
prosperous realm ; instead of which, by some strange Satanic iufatuation, 
the possession of these promising lands has never been to any of the 
dynasty, since they first overran them, aught but a curse, suggestive of 
vain desires to acquire more, and a traditional craving for tze luxuries 
of Constantinople an the Bosphorus. The ploughshare waa turned into 
a sword, the nomades were trained to arms; peasants, tradesmen, even 
Jews, were made to contribute to the spirit of military aggression ; all 
the resources of the land were turned to one dark channel —to swell the 
tide of war. Never was there in history a sadder subversion of means to 
anend! Never was the ambition of a powerful race of suzerains more 
misdirected! Landseer has embodied oa the canvas an ideal contrast of 
Pence and War : the idea is simple, yet touching and effective ; but what 
is ¢ to compare with the German colonies on the Moloshna on the one 
& ie, and the charnel-houses of Sebastopol, wit) their thousand dead 
lying in their beds, on the other ? 


THE DARK LADY. 


Thick heavy clouds hung low in the sky, pouring out an unceasing 
deluge of rain. The wind was high and keen, tearing »p the flowers, 
and scattering their dainty petals all over the garden Gry mists hid 
the opposite shore, and the deep leaden colour of the sea i flected that of 
the gloomy sky, except where the foam of the rising waves marked it 
with undulating lines of white. “ What a day for July!” was the uni- 
versal cry of the party assembled in the breakfast-room, and very long 
were the faces which greeted each other that morning. ‘No yachting 
to-day,” said one.—“ No bathing,” echoed another.—‘‘ The fruit will be 
spoiled.””—* The flowers are finished.’”? There we were ; the second day 
of our visit was the first break in the long course of bright summer 
weather, which had promised us so much enjoyment ; and instead of the 
calm sea, and glorious sunshine of the preceding day, we were storm- 
stayed by a promising flood, in an old country house, for the whole day. 

“Where are the newspapers ?’’ was the inquiry of the bost; and it 
seemed to promise a sort of ray of amusement to the general dullness. 

“They have not come, sir,” was the answer. 

“Not come! it is long past the hour.” 

“ Yes, sir, but it has rained heavily all night among the hills, and the 
river has carried away the foot-bridge, and he has gone round to the 
Bridge of Ardentyre.” 

* Eleven miles round!” said Mr. Grahame, with a look of resignation. 

There was no help for it: the gentlemen took refuge in cigars and bil- 
liards ; and we ladies, after an attempt at work, set off on a tour over 
the house, under the conduct of Miss Grahame, our host’s daughter. The 
house was large, and very old. It had belonged to the family of the 
Lords of Geraldyn, and their grim portraits, and old armour, were hung 
round the entrance hall, for Mr. Grahame was their descendant, and had 
preserved all their relics with the most scrupulous care. Up and down 
many stairs, and along many passages we went, uotil we came to the 
library. It was a very large room; the roof was of carved oak, the 
points of which still retained traces of antique gilding. Large book- 
cases of carved oak rose all round the room, and above the wide high 
mantlepiece hung a painting covered with a curtain of dark red silk. 
My attention was caught by a curious instrument on a stand. It was 
something like an antique lyre, but larger; the frame was of ebony, 
richly inlaid with Arabic characters in gold. The instrument seemed 
very old, but the strings were new, and in perfectly good order. 

“ What is this, Miss Grahame ?’’ said I. 

“It is a lyre,” she answered, “and once belonged to this lady,” and 
she drew back the curtain from the picture. 

It was an oval painting, a half length, representing a lady dressed in 
black, and having a black veil over her head and shoulders. The only 
spot of colour in her costume was a cluster of pomegranate blossoms ia 
her hair, and even this was partly covered by the veil. The face was 
eastern, dark, melancholy, and beautiful, and the rich soft eyes, with 
their shady lashes, seemed yet living things. The expression of the lovely 
face was tender and sorrowful, and the small delicate head, round which 
masses of silken hair were braided and twined, seemed bending heavily 
on the slender throat. The picture was evidently the work of a master 
hand ; and we all gazed on it in delight and admiration. 

‘* What do you think of it ?”” asked Miss Grahame. 

“Except the Cenci, I never saw a face to approach that in beauty. 
What was that lady’s name ?” 

“She was a lady Geraldyn, but in the family legends she is always 
called the Dark Lady. We do not know the history of the portrait, 
which is evidently not so old as her own time ; but that really was her 
lyre. Look at those Arabic characters, Mrs. Morton ; she was of Moorish 
—e and these words are a spell, binding the spirit of harmony to the 
yre. 

Miss Grahame offered the lyre to me, but as I took it, a shudder came 
over me, as I thought how long the fingers had mouldered into dust, 
which had once drawn music from that lyre. 

“ I wish I could have heard its notes,” [ said. 

“Do you?” said Miss Grahame, “ Well, as it might be difficult to 
bring the original performer here, I will fill her place.’ 

“ You! can you play it?” 

“Yes, My Italian uncle had a mania for curious musical instruments ; 
and alyre, not unlike this, was one of them. He taught me to play it, 
and when I came here, I remembered hearing that the Dark Lady’s lyre 
was still in existence. I had a search made for it, and it was discovered 
along with some very ancient music, which my uncle succeeded in deci- 
phering. The lyre was put in order, but it is still an enchanted lyre, and 
few like to hear its sounds.” 

With these words, Mies Grabame began to play. At first, low fitful 
murmurs, sounding faintly, and then, dying away, were heard ; but the 
sound gradually became more continued, and a single voice, sad and un- 
earthly as the wail of a captive spirit, seemed to rise from the lyre. Then 
strengthening, it rose in despairing energy, shooting up to heaven like a 
loud cry of agony. When this passion was at the strongest, there came, 
mingling with it, yet never uniting, a low, sweet strain of melody. Like 
a whisper from the past, it stole into all that fierce pain, heard through 
its wildness, strengthening and soothing its agony, a8 prayer does the 
struggling soul. Beneath it, the passionate storm sunk iato a calm, and 
the harmony becoming more strong? more heavenly, was beard alone. It 
was a song such as a compassionate angel might sing above the dying, 
bringing them faint echoes of the music of the wonderful world where 
they were soon to rest. Wailing chords of sorrow and regret sometimes 
sounded through all its marvellous sweetness—sad thoughts and baunting 
memories of earth’s passions and sufferings ; but at length evea sorrow 
Was forgotten, and in grand waves of sound the music rose in one last 
triumphant burst, even when it was at its height, becoming softer and 





None of Miss Grabame’s audience felt auch inclined to break the si- 
lence ; at length one said : 

“ What is the name of that wonderful piece of music ?”’ 

“Tt was found with the lyre,” answered the young lady ; “and, per- 
haps, may have been composed by the Dark Lady herself, fur it always 
appears to me to breathe her history.” 

There was an immediate demand tor the legend ; and Miss Grahame, 
laying down the lyre on its stand, began the following legend. 





In the time of James III. of Scotland, when the power of the Moors 
was yet at its height in Spain, the only son of William, Lord Geraldyn, 
left his fatberland to travel in distant regions. Few missed Amyer de 
Geraldyn, for he bad ever been a silent and haughty youth. Men spoke 
of long-continued quarrels between the father and son, and no voice of 
wife or mother was there to come softly between them, for Sybilla de 
Geraldyn gave life for life, aud, from the day of his birth, Amyer was 
motherless. Years passed, and he returned not. No whisper of him 
came back to bis native country! No minstrel, ia his wanderings, eung 
of his chivalrous deeds in distant lands, all was silence and almost for- 
getfulness over bis name. Men spoke of how the race of Geraldyn—old 
even then—was dying away, and pitied the grey-haired lord, the last of 
his line, Ten silent years rolled on, aud God smote the lord of Geraldyn 
with a lingering sickness, and he knew that it was to be his death. One 
summer night he said to those at bis side: “ Carry me out to the battle- 
ments, and place me with my face to the East, whither my son is gone.” 
And it was done. The sun was setting over the old lord’s lands and red- 
dening the sea, when the group on the battlements saw a cloud of dust 
rising at a distance, and the note of a bugle was borne on the evening 
wind, A long train wound up the steep road, and stopped at the castle 
gate, whence, ten years before, Amyer. a youth of nineteen, bad departed. 
It was a stately knight, on whose brow tbe skies of warmer lands had 
showered their inflaences, who sprung from his steed at the gate, and 
lifted from her embroidered saddle a young and dark-browed lady. They 
knelt before the old lord, but bis brow grew dark, and his first greeting 
to his restored son was : “ It was ill of thee, Amyer, to bring a Moorish 
witch as a bride to thy mother’s home.” 

A red flash rose to Sir Amyer’s brow, and the frown of old darkened 
it, but a low, soft voice spoke at Lord William’s kaee : 

“ Scorn me not, oh, father of my lord!” it said, “for I am a Christian, 
and, in mine own land, noble even as thou.” And so fair was she, and 
80 sweetly fell her words, that the old man emiled, and said: 

“Truly, there is no defence against beauty ;” and he blessed his son 
and the Dark Lady. But he did not long survive his son’s retura ; and 
Amyer aud the Dark Lady dwelt in the castle. 

Now it was an ill reception that the old lord had given the foreign 
lady, nor soon was it forgotten by the people. They knew that her 
robes and ornaments were adorned with strange charac‘ers, that she bad 
parchmen's covered with them, and bad even been seen to write them, 
But her greatest magic lay in her lyre, on whose frame the same weird 
signs .ppeared, and whose music, added to that of her voice, none could 
hear unmoved. “It was that voice,” said many, “ whose uuearthly 
sweetness beguiled the old lord to bless ber; yet his first words were the 
true.” And they feared the Dark Lady. 

But a son was born in the Geraldyn halls, and the lady feared not to 
kneel at altar and sbrine, nor bad holy water any terrors for her. And 
the peasants began to find that it was a good thigg to have a lady, who 
had ever a smile and a gentle word for all, an entree ready to listen to 
their complaints, and a hand, as far as her power extended, to redress 
their grievances. The wonderful knowledge of healing arts, and the 
skill she bad brought from a far country, saved many from the very grasp 
of death ; and ere three years were past, the peasants, instead of fearing, 
had learned to bless “ The Dark Lady of Geraldyn.” 

Sweet might have been the change to her once, and in some measure 
it was so still; bat a cloud had come over her home, which darkened her 
life. Amyer was an altered man: be, to whom her smile bad once been 
daylight, now looked ou her with frowns ; he spent long days hunting with 
the rade chiefs of the North, and had more than once returned io a state 
which shocked the young Moorish wife, still mindful of the law which 
bad been that of her fathers, beyond expression. She shrank from bim ; 
but he was still her Amyer, whose love had won her from her own sunny 
land ; aud all her arts she tried to gain him, wishing perhaps that che 
indeed possessed spells of power to charm him, whom love, and youth, 
and beauty had pot sufficed to bind. Her child wae becoming a noble 
boy, but there was an icy hand on bis young mother’s heart: Amyer’s 
love for her was gone, aud she could not live without it. . 

The peasants now loved their gentle lady, and resented ber injuries 
as their own; and many a spy watched the wandering path of Amyer. 
His wife was deaf to all rumours from without against him, yet she 
knew too well that he often murmnred the name of “ Matilda’’ io his 
sleep, and that a neighbouring baron bad a blue-eyed daughter of that 
name. Others could bave told her how her lord spent days and weeks 
in that baron’s castle, that he had been heard to speak loving words 
to the Lady Maude, and that she did not answer him with disdain. 
But to all these ramours the Dark Lady’s ears were closed. She liv- 
ed in silence, and none know ber grief save by her fading cheek. 

Time passed on. Amyer de Geraldyo gave himself up to his new pas- 
sion, and did not even strive to conceal how weary he was of his unfor- 
tunate wife. She could no longer affect to be ignorant of his dislike, 
yet she never complained, nor was seen to weep : her heart was crushed. 

Talk ran very high in the country upon the subject of Lord Geraldyn’s 
altered life. He and Lady Maude were universally blamed and disliked, 
while the Dark Lady was ‘oved and pitied. 

“IT almost wish our lady was a witch,” said a fisherman one night to 
his companion, as, resting on bis oars, he heard the sound of her lyre 
borne on the breeze ; for it’s well known that Lady Maude is one.” 

“ Yes,” returned his companion, “it’s said she has made a waxen fig- 
ure of my lord, and melts before the fire every Friday, at midoight ; and 
as it melts away, all his old love for his wife dies, and turns to Lady 
Maude. It’s a pity our lady could not reverse the charm.” 

“ Breaking the figure might do it, without witchcraft,” rejoined the 
first speaker. 

“No,” said his neighbour, “ not till my lady is dead can that charm 
be broken.” 

“ Blessed Saint Anthony! then is she bewitching our lady to death?” 
“ More thiok so than I,” returned his companion. 

“She saved many of us,” muttered the other, and that was all. 

A wilder scene was passing at the castle. That evening Amyer en- 
tered his wife’s chamber, for the first time for many weeks, and in cold and 
haughty words informed her, that he had resolved to break a marriage 
he now detested, and to divorce her. 

Perhaps the Dark Lady bad long expected this cruel announcement, 
for it is said that she was calm while he spoke, and not till he had con- 
cluded his speech did she utter a word. She then rose and said: 

“ My lord, were I childless in the land, I should not resist your desire, 
but should willingly go to my people ; for when I no longer filled the 
place you long to give to another, you might thiok of me more kiodly, 
and remember the days when you were to be instead of home, kindred, 
and friends to her who left them all for you. But my son shall not be 
called the child of a divorced mother. I am a friendiess stranger, and 
you a powerful lord, but I will do all that woman can to protect my 
good name for my child.” ; 

Amyer entreated, threatened, argued, but all in vain ; and, at length, 
enraged at ber firm resistance, raised bis hand to strike her. She avoided 
the blow, and turning bim a look of sorrow and pity, said, ‘‘ Have you in- 
deed fallen eo deeply ?” and.tears ‘or the first time streamed from her eyer. 
Somewhat asbamed, Amyer left the room, and wandered out into the 
woods, where, in the afteraoon, he was met by the Lady Maude, to whom 
he gave an account of his proceedings. 

“Tam glad it is over, sweetest Matilda,” he said, as be concluded ; 
“for were it now to do, I should scarce find the beart for it.” 

“Ob, my Amyer!”’ retaraed the lady, “ how weak is your love for me! 
I would neither fear, nor tremble, though a sea of guilt, nay, even the 
eternal abyss, separated me from you. For you I would plunge into its 
depths with gladoess. For you I have already lost my good name, and 
the honour of my father’s house has become tainted in me, and you fear 
and hesitate to put away this foreiga woman! Is this your love for me?” 
And she wept passionately. 

‘“ Matilda! Matilda! you do me wrong,” he answered. “You know 
—oh! you know too well—that I will never rest till you are the lady of 
Geraldya.” 

So they spoke, uoconscious of dark flashing eyes, which watched them 
from aneighbouring thicket. It was @ Moorish youth, who had come 
with Lord Geraldyn and the Dark Lady to Scotland, and resented the 
wrongs of the daughter of bis people as those of his race—a race whose 
anger can only be quenched in blood—alone can do. And as he watched 
that evil pair, Amyer de Geraldyn, bold man as be was, might have shud- 
dered to see what a storm gathered on the young mau’s face, aud how 





more distant, and dying in long-continued murmurs, each fainter and 
more sweet, till the lyre was bushed. 


fiercely his hand clasped a glittering dagger. ‘ 
“ They shall die!” mattered the youth-—* both die in their guilt ; and 
my lady will retura to her people and her own bright land.” 
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And as Lord Geraldyn uttered the words, “I will never rest till you are 
lady of Geraldyo,” the Moor sprueg at him ; and in a moment the dag- 
ger would have been buried in Amyer’s heart, had nota fourth person 
eprung forward, too late to avert the blow, but in time to receive it! 
Lady Maude sbrieked aloud, and fled away through the trees, un- | 
heeded by the Moor, who stood etill clutching bis long poinard, and | 
gazing wildly at the unwounded Amyer, who knelt on the grass, vainly, | 
tryiog to staunch the swift flowing blood, which was carrying life away 
on its warm current from the faithfal bosom of the Dark Lady. | 
And vain was Amyer’s grief—vaio his returning love ; he was not to| 
be permitted to retain the sweet life he had rendered so sorrowful. There | 
was a simile upon ber lips, such as had not rested there for many a day, | 
her soft eyes looked tenderly on him still, her lips moved, he bent over 
her to listen. | 
“ Amyer,” she murmared, “ you need not divorce me now!’’ And) 
light went out from her eyes, though there was a smile on the dead face 


When the Moor saw that she was gone, he gave a wild cry, sprang 
into the woods, and was seen no more of men. And Amyer was left 
alone with the dead. 

And dead, at Lady Mande’s feet, the Dark Lady overcame her, even 
in death ; Amyer never looked on her face from that day ; all bis old 
love for his dead wife seemed to have revived he lived asorrowful man, 
and died an unloved and uomourned one. vy 

But at his hour of death, it seemed that one in the land of spirits, 
loved and mourned him yet, for a smile came to his face, he stretched 
out his arms to some invisible presence, and marmuring words which 
none understood, expired. Then a low and bitter wail was heard, and a 
sound a» of a breaking chord, They looked at the enchanted lyre, 
which lay near : all its chords were broken! 

Aad faithful to the race of her angratefal Amyer has been the Dark 
Lady’s love ; for when death, or misfortune, threaten them, her voice is 
heard to wail round the towers of her old home. 


Miss Grahame’s legend terminated with those words, the san burst 
brightly into the room. It fell across the face of the lovely picture of the 
Dark Lady, lighting it up with a golden glory, till she, also, seemed to 
smile through the storms of the past, ’ 

* Oar imprisonment bas not been so long as we expected,” said I; 
“for us, as for her, the storm bad passed away.” 

“ The storm will retara for us,’”’ answered Miss Grahame, drawiog the 
veil over the picture, “for her, all storms have passed away, but who 
shall tell us whea we also shall rest from storm and sorrow?” 

Long since has that question been answered for fair Mary Grahame. 
The hand which awakened the enchanted lyre, is cold in the grave, and 
the race of the Dark Lad y is extinct for ever. 


->—— —— 





MAJOR TRUFFITT ON SONGS FOR THE PIANO. 


The public was lately very much melted by an anecdote from the camp | 
before Sebastopol, relating ,how one evening after mess a young Officer 
had prodaced considerable excitement amongst his companions by singing 
tp them the pretty Scotch song of Annie Laurie. The tender strains io 
which be declared that for bonny Aonie Laurie he could lay him down 
and die, sent the miads of all present back to their native land ; and as 
every soldier has a sweetheart—some more than one—they also thought 
of their respective fair ones, whom perhaps they should never again see : 
a tear stole into nearly every eye, and for a few minutes there was the 
silence of deep emotion. I happen to have some private information 
about the geatleman who was the songster oa this occasion, and therefore 
ean reveal to the public that, when alone in his tent that night, he penned 
a few lines to bis actual Aunie Laurie, as follows: 

“ August 20, 9 vp. u.—I have just returned from mess, and, before going 
to rest, [ feel impelled, my dear Jane Catharine, to add a few words to 
the letter which [ have now nearly ready to be despatched to you. A 
lovely mooa is shining upon our camp, one of those full bright moons 
which bring people forth trom their chambers to gaze, meditate, and ad- 
mire. All atouce it occurs to me-—you may be looking on the fair lumi- 
nary at the same moment with myself. It isa delightful idea, And, 
what is more, you may be thinking, as you gaze, that Iam now behold- 
ing the same object ia the distant Essi, You may be calling to mind 
your poor soldier, just as 1 am recalling your fair image. Charming 
thought, aud how well fitted to sustain me under the hardships aod 
dangers which now beset me! Ob, dearest Jane Catherine, the mere sup- 
position that I may be the subject of your thoughts makes this wretched 
tent a palace, aud this hard pallet a bed of state. One kiss of your 
miniature, and then to that happy rest which makes up for all these 
dreadful days, since it gives thee back to me in dreams. Adieu—ano- 
ther kiss—adien!” 

Iam also able, by my intimate connection with the parties, to relate, 
that Jane Catherine chanced to observe the full moon that night through 
a chink in the drawing-room curtains, and considered for a moment with 
satisfaction, how fortunate it was that such should be the state of the 
earth’s statellite, as papa, mamma, and herself were to go next evening 
toa dinner-party five miles across country, and the light would be de- 
cidedly useful to them in retarning. This was exactly at the hour when 
her lover was looking forth upon the laumiuary in his teat before Sebas- 
topol. Immediately after, and just as he was penning the above impas- 
sioned sentences, Jane Catherine found occasion to write toa friend in 
town on a small matter of business, 

“F——, dugust 20. My dear Isabella’’—thus proceeded her letter— 
“Having no access to good shops in this country place, 1 am obliged to 
ask you to take some trouble for me in town. Will you go to Jenkins 
and Errington’s, and get me two yards of fringe, one inch wide, either 
altogether of the light shade of brown in the pattern (enclosed), or with 
that shade preponderating over the darker one ; or, instead of this, six 
yards of narrow trimming to sew on flat, or else four yards of ribboa— 
gauze or sarsenet, not satia—an inch or two wide?—W. B. In any case, 
the light shade of brown to predominate. By retura of post, if you 
please.” 

Now, I must say, that the practical turn of mind shewa by Jane 
Catherine on this occasion, in contrast with the sentimental breathings 
of ber lover, has struck me very much. li leads me to the idea, which 
many other things help to confirm, that we men, in our writings about 
the fair sex, idealise them, and all connected with them too much. They 
are much move realists than we imagine, and, in allowing ourselves to 
become idealists about them, I fear we commit aserious mistake. One 
sees this truth develop itself in many ways. 

I am iatimate with a very worthy family, consisting of a father, mother, 
and some grown-up sons and daughters. Old Renton himself, who is un- 
derstood to have realized something comfortable by his business as a 
builder, is a plain sort of person, who has been more indebted through 
life to common sense than to any of the gifts of education. His wife is 
an ambitious woman, who insists with her husband that he is rich which 
he never admits—and has something of a tendency to superior society. 
The sons are good lads, and the young ladies play and sing tolerably 
well. It is altogether a pleasant house to visit ; and if Renton did nut 
show so decided a disposition to make port do duty for claret, I should 
gay it was quite unexceptionable. Well, now, it has often struck me, 
when spending an evening with the Rentons, that there is something ut- 
terly whimsical and ridiculous in the style of songs which I hear sung by 
the young people. There sits that robustious fellow, Andrew, the eidest 
son, exclaiming, at the top of his voice: “ My heart, my heart is break- 
ing, for the love of Alice Gray,’ when we all know very well that he is 
the accepted lover of a very good girl called Alice Thomson, and will 
probably be married to her early next spring. Here comes forth Edward, 
the seconé son, affecting to bewail that “ the light of other daysis faded ;” 
although, seeing he is a mere stripling, it is evident he can know nothing 
about the light of other days, but is probably very well pleased with the | 
gas-light of the preeent. Jack, again, a merry young fellow, who keeps 
us all laughing by his droll remarks in conversation, when asked to sing 
® song, will bring out a most dolorous declaration, that “ the last links 
are broken that bound me to thee ;” or exclaim: “ Uh, leave me to my 
sorrow, for my heart is oppreseed to-day,” as if he were a man wedded to 
wo, and who felt there was nothing left that he might live for ; the whole 

of which is, as we well know, the opposite of the truth. 

And it is even worse with the young ladies, For example, the favour- 
ite s-ng of Miss Jemima—I believe she learned it at a boarding-school, 
as being a very “ proper” song—is one in which she is made to address 
her mamma—* Weave not, O mother dear, a bridal-wreath for me: Let 
me, yet remaining here, thy companion be. Let thy counsel still be mine, 
through my youthful day: All my grateful service thine, send me not 


Portsmouth for the East Indies. There are other songs even more ab- 
surd than this. You will, for example, hear Jemima and her sister Eliza 
performing a duet in which they will not scruple to declare—* Two 


merry gipsies are we, and our lives are happy and free: for we keep no 


state, and we pay no rate, under the hawthorn-tree : we envy not those 
who wear, gay crowns and baubles rare, for the dew-sprent rose, on the 
hedge that grows, is a} jewel more bright and fair!’ As to their being 
two gipsies, [am not going to say anything in {contradiction ; perhaps, 
in @ sense, they are two gipsies. But did any mortal ever hear such 
nonsense as that aboutZthe rose? The hedge-rose preferred to any kind 
of jewels! I suppose vid Renton onlyjwishes it were so, the unfortunate 
fact being, that his wife and daughters half rain him every year with 
their jeweller’s accounts. 

My private impression is, that Renton does not know what it is in any 
justance that his daughters sing. Accompanied by one or two quiet old 
friends who have been dining with him, be comes into the drawing room, 
and after tea will ask the young ladies for a tune on the piano or a song, 
to which he thinks he has a good right, haviog paid so handsomely for 
their instruction, They would sing only Italian or German, if he would 
stand it ; but he insiets on having native melody. It comes, I suspect, to 
nearly the same result. The young ladies, amidst torrents of instrumen- 
tal effects, proclaim their unalterabie attachmeat to gentlemen disrelished 
by their unrelenting parents, speak with rapture of the idea of roaming 
over the sea with interesting outlaws, and seem inclined to set at defiance 
nearly all the proprieties of life. It is impossible that any father could 
hear such sentiments proceeding from # daughter, and sit in that calm 
indifferent manner which you see exemplified by Renton. Only last 
week, I found Eliza unblushingly singiog—* Come when the morn is 
breaking, I’ll be up early, Dermot darling! long ere the birds are waking ; 
come, come for one more farewell ;” and so forth. A plain avowal of a 
design to go out and have a secret interview with her lover before her 
parents or even the servants should be up (an uncomfortable idea, I must 
say ; but that is all matter of taste.) Well, can youimagine thie respect- 
able old builder patiently listening to such improprieties in a beloved 
child? No; it must be that the song is so lost ia the music, that Renton 
never understands in the least what it is all about. If he really is per- 
cipient of what is going on, and never thinks of objecting to euch foolish 
+4 say he deserves to have a pair of pretty long ears fixed up beneath 

is hat. 

I wonder how the girls themselves can endure such nonsense. Apart 
from a transient fit on the part of Jemima towards young Hankey—and 
she might do worse, too, than march with the scarlet—they are steady 
good girls, who in general give their parents exceedingly little eause for 
anxiety, So far from an inclination to get up in the morning, in order 
to take an additional farewell of Dermot, they can hardly be induced to 
leave their bedrooms before ten o’clock to take their breakfast. Instead 
of entertaining any wish for a sea-life, whether in company with pirates 
or better men, they can hardly be persuaded to go thirty miles by a 
steamer from fear of sea-sickness. They bave not the slightest tendency 
to slight the proprieties, but, on the contrary, are thought by many peo- 
ple to be rather too formal in their style, even to the degree of being stiff 
and reserved. 

Now, I would have all this changed. I would have songs written ex- 
pressive of realities, instead of delusions. Women I hold to be practical 
beings, and we should therefore both address them in the language of 
practical life, and see that the words, on the other hand, put into their 
mouths are of the same nature. I would have a lover frankly to tell his 
mistress what sort of house he would propose to set up for her, in the event 
of her agreeing te take him. Let him cease to sing, * Wilt thou come to 
the bower I have shaded for thee?” and in winning terms desire her to 
accompany him to the upholsterer’s, and see what a fine set of drawing- 
room furniture he thinks of appropriating. Let him make a candid ex- 
position of the sound state of his account at the banker’s, and ask her 
opinion as to the contending charms of a barouche and a clarence. On 
the ladies’ side, the poetry should speak of spring chiefly with a regard 
to its fashions, and the rose as an ornament for the hair. Bonnets should 
have a prominent place, as befits the important position they hold in or- 
dinary conversation. I can imagine an ardent girl breathing forth her 
aspirations regarding a proper dress for the next ball, the style of part- 
ners she would like, and whom she would prefer to take her into supper, 
in a strain of eloquence “ such as the meeting soul may pierce.’ A con- 
trast between Edward’s handsome imperial and Charles’s moustache, or 
a balance of considerations weighing the long legs of the former against 
the fine eyes of the latter, might furnish a subject for verse calculated to 
draw out the sympathies of the entire sex. All that rodomontade about 
becoming pirates’ brides, and even the gentler nonsense of proposing to 
go to the greenwood, and there roam about eternally under the light of 
the moon, [ would banish as inapplicable to the feelings of the actual 
young ladies of the world. I would substitute for it something expres- 
sive of their sense of the solid advantages which are to be looked for on 
the female side in matrimony ; as a good jointure, a nice residence, 
Charles's friends being such pleasant people, and his income being suf- 
ficiently ample to put most of the comforts of life within your power. 
In this way, songs for the piano would become true to nature, which, as 
I have shown, they are not at present ; and in this way, I think, a sound 
reform of no inconsiderable importance, would be accomplished. 





THE MONKTONS OF WINCOT ABBEY. 
(Continued from last week.) 


I begged him to wait until he was more composed, until he was better 
able to speak ; but he did not appear to notice whatI said. Slowly, 
and struggling as it seemed against himself, he turned a little away from 
me; and bending his head over the table, supported it on his hand. The 
packet of letters with which I had seen him occupied when I came in, 
lay just beneath his eyes. He looked down on it steadfastly while he 
now spoke to me. 

“You were born I believe in our county,” he said ; “ perhaps therefore 
you may have heard at some time of a curious old prophecy about our ta- 
mily, which is still preserved among the traditions of Wincot Abbey ?” 

“i have heard of such a prophecy,” I answered ; “ but I never kaew in 
what terms it was expressed. It professed to predict the extinction of 
your family, or something of that sort, did it not ?” 

“ No inquiries,” he went on, “ have traced back that prophecy to the 
time when it was first made; none of our family records tell us anything 
of its origin. Old servants and old tenants of ours remember to have heard 
it from their fathers and grandfathers. The monks whom we disposs- 
essed of the Abbey in Henry the Eighth’s time got knowledge of it in some 
way ; for I myself discovered the rhymes in which we know the prophecy 
to have been preserved from a very remote period, written on a blank 
leaf of one of the Abbey manuscripts. These are the verses, if verses they 
deserve to be called :— 

When in Wincot vault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton’s race ; 
When that one forlorn shall lie 
Graveless under open sky, 
Beggared of six feet of earth, 
Though lord of acres from his birth— 
That shall be a certain siga 

Of the end of Monkton’s line. 
Dwindling ever faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master ; 
From mortal ken, from light of day, 
Monkton’s race shall pass away. 

“ The prediction seems almost vague enough to have been uttered by 
an aucieut oracle,” said I, observing that he waited, after repeating the 
verses, as if expecting me to say something. 

“ Vague or not, it is heing accomplished,” he returned. “Iam now 
the ‘ Last-left Master’—the last of that elder line of our family at which 
the prediction points ; and the corpse of Stephen Monkton is not in the 
vaults of Wincot Abbey. Wait, before you exclaim against me! I have 
more to say about this. Long before the Abbey was ours, when we lived 
in the ancient manor-house near it (the very ruias of which have long 
since disappeared), the family burial-piace was in the vault under the 
Abbey chapel. Whether in those remote times the prediction against us 
was known and dreaded or not, thus much is certain: every one of the 
Monktons (whether living at the Abbey or on the smaller estate in Scot- 
land) was buried in Wincot vault, no matter at what risk or what sacri- 
fice. In the fierce fighting days of the olden time, the bodies of my au- 
cestors who fell in foreign places were recovered and brought back to 
Wincot, though it often cost not heavy ransom only, but desperate blood- 
shed as well, to obtain them. This superstition, if you please to call it 








away. Looks and words endeared and kind, here my heart enchain; 


Can I elsewhere hope to flod aught like these again! Da capo, Send me | 


not away!’ This you will own, sounds preposterously ill when one re- | 


members that Mies Jemima was only last year with difficulty restrained 
from accepting the hand of Lieutenant Hankey of the 51st (eon, by the 
by, of my old friend Hankey of the Royals), and was one of thirty-eight 
young ladies who took to their beds and were invisible for various periods 

tween three days and a week, when the 51st marched out to embark at 


so, has never died out of the family from that time to the present day; 


| for centuries the succession of the dead in the vault at the Abbey has 


been unbroken —absolutely unbroken—until now. The place mentioned 

| in the prediction as waiting to be filled is Stephen Monkton’s place ; 

the voice that cries vainly to the earth for shelter is the spirit-voice of 

, the dead. As surely as if I saw it, I know that they have left him un- 
| buried on the ground where he fell!’ 

He stopped me before I could utter a word ia remonstrance, by slowly 

rising to his feet, and pointing in the same direction towards which 





his eyes had wandered a short time since. “I can guess what you want 
to ask me,” he exclaimed, steraly and loudly ; “ you want to ask how 
I oan be mad enough to believe in a doggrel prophecy, uttered in an age 
of superstition to awe the most ignorant hearers. I anawer” (at those 
words his voice sank suddenly to a whisper) “I answer, because Stephen 


oo himself stands there at this moment, confirming me in my 


Whether it was the awe and horror 


face as he confronted me, or whether it was that I had never hitberto 
fairly believed iu the reports about his madness, and that the conviction 
of their trath now forced itself upon me on a sudden, I knw not; but I 
felt my blood curdling as he spoke, and I knew in my own beart, as I 
sat there speechless, that I dare not turn round and look where he was 
a close at my side, 

‘I see there,” he went on in the same whispering voice, “ the figure of 
a dark-complexioned man, standing up with his head uucovered. One of 
bis hands, still clatching a pistol, has fallen to bis side ; the other presses 
a bloody handkerchief over his mouth. The spasm of mortal agony con- 
vulses his features ; but I know them for the features ofa swarthy man, 
who twice frightened me by taking me up in his arms when I was a child, 
at Wincot Abbey. I asked the nurses at the time who that man was, 
and they told me it was my uncle, Stephen Monkton. Plainly, as if be 
stood there living, I see him now at your side, with the death-glare in his 
great black eyes ; and so have I ever seen him, since the moment when 
be was shot ; at home and abroad, waking or sleeping, day aad night, » 
we are always together wherever I go!” 

His whispering tones sank into almost inaudible murmuring as he pro- 
nounced the last words. From the direction and expression of his eyes, 
I suspected that he was speaking to the apparition. If I bad beheld it 
myself at that moment it would have been, I think, a less horrible sight 
to witness than to see him, as I saw him now, muttering inarticulately at 
vacancy. My own nerves were more shaken than I could have thought 
possible by what had passed. A vague dread of being near him, in his 
present mood, came over him, and I moved back a step or two. 

He noticed the action instantly. ‘Don’t go!—pray, pray don’t go! 
Ilave I alarmed you? Don’t you believe me? ,Do the lights make your 
eyesache? I only asked you to sit in the glare of the candles, because 
I could not bear to see the light that always shines from the phantom 
there at dusk, shining over you a* you sation the shadow. Don’t go— 
don’t leave me yet!” 

There was an utter forlornness, an unspeakable misery in his face as 
he spoke these words, which gave me back my self-possessjon by the aim- 
ple process of first moving me to pity. I resumed my chair, and said 
that I would stay with him as long as he wished. 

“Thank you a thousand times! You are patience and kindness it- 
self,” be said, going back to his former place and resuming his former 
gentleness of manner. ‘ Now that I have got over my first confession of, 
the misery that follows me in secret wherever I go, I think I can tell you 
calmly all that remains to be told. You see, asl said, my uncle Ste- 
phen”’—he turned away his head quickly, and looked down at the table 
as the name passed his lips—‘ my uucle Stephen came twice to Wincot 
while I was a child, and on both occasions frightened me dreadfully. He 
only took me upin his arms and spoke to me—very kindly, as I after- 
wards heard, for Aim—but he terrified me, nevertheless. Perhaps I was 
frightened at his great stature, his swarthy complexion, and his thick 
black hair and moustache, as other children might have been ; perhaps 
the mere sight of him had some strange influence on me which I could not 
then understand, and cannot now explain. However it was, I used to 
dream of him, long after he had gone away ; and to fancy that he was 
stealing on me to catch me up in bis arms, whenever I was left in the 
dark. The servants who took care of me found this out, and used to 
‘threaten me with my uncle Stephen whenever I was perverse and diffi- 
cult to manage. AsI grew up, I still retained my vague dread and ab- 
horrence of our absent relative. I always listened intently, yet without) 
kaowing why, whenever his name was mentioned by my futher or my’ 
mother—listened with an unaccountable presentiment that someth 
terrible had happened to him, or was about to happento me. This fi 
ing only changed when I was left alone in the Abbey; and then it seem- 
ed to merge into the eager curiosity which had begun to grow on me, 
rather before that time, about the origia of the ancient prophecy predict- 
ing theextinction of ourrace. Ihad first found out eome fragments of the 
old rhyme in which it occurs, quoted as a curiosity in an antiqaarian, 
book in the library. On the page opposite this quotation had been pasted. 
a rude old woodcut, representing a dark-haired man, whose face was so 
strangely like what I remembered of my uncle Stephen, that the portrait 
absolutely startled me. When I asked my father about thfs—it was then 
just before his death—he either knew, or pretended to know, nothing of 
it ; and when I afterwards mentioned the prediction he fretfully changed 
the subject. It was just the same with our chaplain when I spoke to him. 
He said the portrait had been done centuries before my uncle was born; 
and called the prophecy doggrel and nonsense. I used to argue with him 
on the latter point, asking why we Catholics, who believed that the gift 
of working miracles had never departed from certain favoured persons, 
might not just as well believe that the gift of prophecy had never de- 
parted either? He would not dispute with me ; he would only say that 
I must not waste time in thinking of such trifles, that I had more imagi- 
nation than was good for me, and must suppress instead of exciting it. 
Such advice as this only irritated my curiosity. I determined secretly to 
search throughout the oldest uninhabited part of the Abbey, and try if I 
could not find out from forgotten family records what the portrait was, 
and when the prophecy had been first written er uttered. Did you ever 
pass a day alone in the long-deserted chambers of an ancient house ?” 

“ Never ; such solitude as that is not at all to my taste.” 

“ Ah! what a life it was when I began my search. I should like to live 
it over again! Such tempting suspense, such strange discoverieg such 
wild fancies, such enthralling terrors, all belonged to that life! Only think 
of breaking open the door of a room which no living soul had entered 
before you for nearly a hundred years ; think of the first step forward into 
a region of airless, awful stillness, where the light falls faint and sickly 
through elosed windows and rotting curtains ; think of the ghostly creak- 
ing of the old floor that cries ont on you for treading on it, step as softly 
as you will; think of arms, helmets, weird tapestries of bygone days, that 
seem to be moving out on you from the walis as you first walk up to 
them in the dim light; think of prying into great cabinets and iron- 
clasped chests, not knowing what horrors may appear when you tear them 
open ; of poring over their contents till twilight stole on you, and dark 
ness grew terrible in the lonely place; of trying to leave it, and not 
being able to go, as if something held you ; of wind wailing at you oat- 
side ; of shadows darkening round you, and closing you up in obscurity 
within,—only think of these things, and you may imagine the fasci- 
nation of suspense and terror ia such @ life as mine was in those past 
days! 

i shrunk from imagiving that life: it was bad enough to see its re- 
sults, as I saw them before me now.) 

“ Well, my search lasted months and months, then it was suspended a 
little, then resumed. In whatever direction [ pursued it, I always found 
something to lure me on. Terrible confessions of past erimes, shocking 
proofs of secret wickedness that had been hidden securely from all eyes 
but mine, came to light. Sometimes these discoveries were associated 
with particular parts of the Abbey, which bave had a horrible interest of 
their own for me ever since. Sometimes with certain old portraits in the 
picture gallery, which I actusily dreaded to look at, after what I had 
found out. There were periods when the results of this search of mine so 
horrified me, that I determined to give it up entirely ; but I never could 
persevere in my resolatién, the temptation to go on seemed at certain in- 
tervals to get too strong for me, and then I yielded to it again and again. 
At last [ found the book that had belonged to the monks, with the whole 
of the prophecy written in the blank leaf. This first success encouraged 
me to get back further yet in the family records. I had discovered 
nothing hitherto of the identity of the mysterious portrait, but the same 
intuitive conviction which had assared me of its extraordiaary resem- 
blance to my uncle Stephen, seemed also to as:ure me that he must be 
more closely connected with the prophecy, and must know more of ft 
than any one else. I had no means of holding any communication with 
him, no means of satisfying myself whether this strange idea of mine were 
right or wrong, until the day when my doubts were settled for ever 
by the same terrible proof which is now present to me in this very room.” 

He paused for a momeni, and looked at me intently and suspiciously. 
Then asked if I believed all he had said to me, #0 far. My instant rests 
in the affirmative seemed to satisfy his doubts, and he went on. 

“On a fine evening in February, I was standing alone in one of the de- 
serted rooms of the western turret at the Abbey, looking out at the sun- 
set. Just before the sun went down I felt a sensation stealing over me 
which it is impossible to explain. I saw nothing, heard nothing, knew 
nothing. This utter self-oblivion came suddenly ; it was not fainting, for 
I did not fall to the ground, did not move an inch from my place. If 
such a thing could be, I should say it was the temporary separation of 


that looked out ghastly from his 





soul and body, without death ; but all description of my situation at that 
time is impossible. Call my state what you will, trance or catalepsy, I 
know that I remaioed standing by the window utterly unconscious—dead, 
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mind and body—until the sun had set. Then I came to my senses again ; remains would be utterly useless after what I had incautiously said to | search by myself. That path to the right hand which led to the convent 


and then, when I opened my eyes, there was the apparition of Stephen 
Monkton standing opposite to me, faintly luminous, just as it stands op- 
posite me at this very moment by your side.” 

* Was this before the news of the duel reached England?” | asked. 

“ Two weeks before the news of it reached us at Wincot. And even 
when we heard of the duel, we did not hear of the day on which it was 
fought. I only found that out when the document which you have read 
was published in the French newspaper. The date of that document you 
will remember, is February 22nd, and it is stated that the duel was fought 
two days afterwards. I wrote down in my pocket-book, on the evening 
when | saw the phantom, the day of the month on which it first appeared 
tome. That day was the 24th of February.” 

He paused again as if expecting me to say something. After the words 
he had just spoken, what could I say! what could I think? 

“ Even in the first horror of first seeing the apparition,” he went on, 
“the prophecy against our house came to my mind, and with it the coa- 
viction that I beheld before me in that spectral presence the warning of 
my own doom. As soon as I recovered a little, I determined nevertheless 
to test the reality of what I saw ; to find out whether I was the dupe of 
my own diseased fancy, or not. I left the turret; the phantom left it 

th me. I made an excuse to have the drawing-room at the Abbey bril- 
liantly lighted up; the figure was still opposite me. I walked out into 
the park ; it was there in the clear starlight. I went away from home, 
travelled many miles to the sea-side ; still the tall dark man in bis death- 
agony was with me. After this I strove against the fatality no more. I 
returned to the Abbey, and tried to resign myselfto my misery. But this 
was not to be, I had a hope that was dearer to me than my own life; I 
had one treasure belonging to me that I shuddered at the prospect of 
losing, and when the phantom stood a warning obstacle between 
me and this one treasure, this t hope, then my misery grew heavier 
than I could bear. You must know what I am allading to; you must 
have heard often that I was engaged to be married ?” 

“ Yes, often. I have some acquaintance myself with Miss Elmslie.’’ 

“ You never can know all that she has sacrificed for me—never can 
imagine what I have felt for years and years past’’—his voice trembled, 
and the tears came into his eyes—* but [ dare not trust myself to speak 
of that; the thought of the o?d happy days in the Abbey almost breaks 
my heart new. t me get back to the other subject. I must tell you 
that I kept the frightful vision which pursued me, at all times and in all 

laces, a secret from everybody, knowing the vile reports about my hav- 

g inherited madness from my family, and fearing that an unfair advan- 
tage would be taken of any confession that I might make. Though the 
phantom always stood opposite to me, and therefore always appeared 
either before or by the side of any person to whom I spoke, I soon 
sehooled myself to hide from others that I was looking at it, except on 
rare occasions—when I have perhaps betrayed myself to po But my 
self-possessiog availed me nothing with Ada. The day of our marriage 
was approaching. Think of what I must have suffered at looking always 
on that hideous vision, whenever I looked on my betrothed wife! Think 
of my taking her hand, and seeming to take it through the figure of the 
a tion! Think of the calm angel-face and the tortured spectre-face 

always together, whenever =: eyes met hers! Think of this, and 
you will not wonder that I betrayed my secret to her. She eagerly en- 
treated to know the worst—nay more, she insisted on knowing it. At her 
bidding I told all; and then leit her free to break our engagement. The 
thought of death was in my beart as I spoke the parting words—death by 
my own act, if life still held out after our separation. She suspected that 
thought ; she knew it, and never left me till her good influence had de- 
stroyed it for ever. But for her I should not have been alive now— 
but for her I should never have attempted the project which has brought 
me here. , 

“Do you mean that it was at Miss Elmslie’s suggestion that you came 
to Naples?" I asked in amazement. 

“ I mean that what she said suggested the design which has brought 
me to Naples,” he answered. “ While I believed that the phantom had 

to me as the fatal messenger of death, there was no comfort, 
there was misery rather, in hearing her say that no power on earth should 
make her desert me, and that she would live for me, and for me only, 
through every trial. But it was far different when we afterwards reason- 
ed together about the — which the apparition had come to fulfil— 
far different when she showed me that its mission might be for good, in- 
stead of for evil ; and that the warning it was seat to give might be to 
my profit instead of to my loss. At those words, the new idea which 
gave the new hope of life came to me in aninstant. I believed then, 
what I believe now, that I have a supernatural warrant for my errand 
here. In that faith I live: without it { should die, She sever ridiculed 
it, never scorned it asinsanity. Mark whatI say! The spirit that ap- 
to me in the Abbey; that has never left me since ; that stands 
now by your side, warns me to escape from the fatality which hangs 
over our race, and commands me, if I would avoid it, to bury the unba- 
ried dead. Mortal loves and mortal interests must bow to that awful 
bidding. The spectre-presence will never leave me till I have sheltered 
the corpse that cries to the earth to cover it! I dare not return—I dare 
not marry till I have filled the place that is empty in Wincot vault!” 

His eyes flashed and dilated ; his voice deepened ; a fanatic ecstasy 
shone in his expression as he uttered these words. Shocked and grieved 
as I was, I made no attempt to remonstrate or to reason with him. It 
would have been useless to have referred to any of the usual common- 

laces about optical delusions or diseased imaginations—worse than use- 
as to have attempted to account by natural causes for any of the extra- 
ordinary coincidences and events ot which he had spoken. Briefly as he 
had referred to Miss Elmslie, he had said enough to show me that the 
only hope of the poor girl who loved him best and bad know him longest 
of any one, was in humouring his delusions to the last, How faithtully 
she still clung to the belief that she could restore him! How resolutely 
was she sacrificing herself to his morbid fancies, ia the hope of a happy 
future that might never coma! Little as I knew of Miss Elmslie, the 
mere thought of her situation, as 1 now reflected on it, made me feel sick 
at heart. 

“They call me ‘Mad Monkton!’ ” he exclaimed, suddenly breaking 
the silence between us during the last few minutes. “ Here and in Eng- 
land everybody believes I am out of my senses, except Ada and you. She 
has been my salvation ; and you will be my salvation too. Something 
told me that, when I first met you walking in the Villa Reale. I strug- 

led against the strong desire that was in me to trust my secret to you ; 

t I could resist it no longer when I saw you to-night at the ball— the 
phantom seemed to draw me on to you, as you stood aloue in the quiet 
room. Tell me more of that idea of yours about finding the place where 
the duel was fought. If I set out to-morrow to seek for it myself, where 
must I go to first?—where?” He stopped ; his strength was evidently 
becoming exhausted, and his mind was growing confused. ‘“‘ What am I 
to do? T can’t remember. You know everything—will you not help me? 
My misery bas made me unable to help myself!” 

e stopped, murmured something about failing if he went to the fron- 
tier alone, and spoke confusedly of delays that might be fatal ; thea tried 
to utter the name of “ Ada ;” but in pronouncing the first letter his voice 
faltered, and turning abruptly from me, he burst into tears, My pity for 
him got the better of my prudence at that moment, and without thinking 
of responsibilities, I promised at once to do ior him whatever he asked. 
The wild triumph in bis expression, as he started up and seized my hand, 
showed me that I had better have been more cautious ; but it was too 
late now to retract what I had said. The next best thing to do was to 
try if I could not induce him to compose himself a little, and then to go 
away and think coolly over the whole affair by myself. 

“ Yes, yes,” he rejoined, in answer to the few words I now spoke to try 
and calm him, “dou’t be afraid about me. After what you have said, 
Vl answer for my own coolness and composure under all emergeacies. I 
have been so long used to the apparition that | hardly teel its pre-ence 
at all, except on rare occasions. Besides, I have here, in this little packet 
of letters, the medicine for every malady of the sick heart. They are 
Ada’s letiers ; I read them to om, me whenevemmy misfortune seems to 

the better of my endurance. wanted that baifhour to read them 

to-night, before you came, to make myself fit to see you ; and I shall 
go through them oe after you are gone. So, once more, don’t be 
afraid about me. I koow I shall succeed with your help ; and Ada shall 
thank you as you deserve to be thauked wheu we get back to Euglaud 
If you hear the fools at Naples talk about my being mad, don’t trouble 
yourself to cuutradict them : the scandal is so contemptible that it must 
end by contradicting itself.”’ . 

I left bim, promising to return early the next day. When I got back 
to my hotel, | felt that any idea of sleeping after al! that I had seen and 
heard, was out of the question. So I lit my pipe, aud sitting by the win- 
dow—bow it refreshed my mind just then to look at the calm moonlight! 
—tried to think what it would be best todo. Ia the first place, any ap 

to doctors or to Alfred’s friends ia Eagland was out of the question. 

‘eould not persuade myself that his iatellect was safficieatly disordered 

to justify me. under existing circumstances, in disclosing the secret which 
he had entrusted to my keeping. In tte second pla, all attempts ou 
my part to induce him to abandon the idea of searching out his uucle’s 


i 





him. Having settled these two conclusions, the only really great diffi- | 
culty which remained to perplex me was whether I was jastified in aid- 
ing him to execute his extraordinary purpose. Supposing that with my 
belp he foand Mr. Moakton’s body, and took it back with bim to England, | 
was it right in me thus to lead myself to promoting the marriage which | 
would most likely follow these eveats—a marriage which it might b2 the 
duty of every one to prevent at all hazards? This set me thinking about 
the extent of his madaess, or, to speak more mildly and more correctly, 
of his delusion. Sane he certainly was on all ordinary sabjects ; nay, é 
all the narrative parts of what he had said to me on this very evening he 
had spoken clearly and connectedly. As for the story of the apparation, 
other men, with intellects as clear as the intellects of their neighbours, 
had fancied themselves pursued by a phantom, and bad even written about 
it in a bigh strain of philosophical epeculation, It was plain that the 
real hallucination in the case now before me lay in Monkton’s conviction 
of the truth of the old prophecy, and in his idea that the fancied appari- 
tion was a supernatural warning to him to evade its denunciations. And 
it was equally clear that both delusions had been produced, in the first in- 
stance, by the lonely life he had led, acting on a naturally excitable 
temperament, whieh was rendered further liable to moral disease by an 
hereditary taint of insanity. Was this curable? Miss Elmslie, who knew 
him far better than I did, seemed by her conduct to think so. Had I any 
reason or right to determine off-hand that she was mistakea? Supposing 
I refused to go to the frontier with bim, he would then most certainly de- 
part by himself, to commit all sorts of errors, and perhaps to meet with 
all sorts of accidents; while I, aa idle man, with my time entirely at my 
own disposal, was stopping at Naples, and leaving him to bis fate after 1 
had suggested the plan of his expedition, and had encouraged him to con- 
fide in me. In this way I kept turning the subject over aad ever again in 
my mind—being quite free, let me add, from looking at it in any other 
than a practical poiat of view. I firmly believed, as a derider of all ghost 
stories, that Alfred was deceiving himself in fancying that he had seen the 
apparition of his uncle before the news of Mr. Monkton’s death reached 

agland ; and [ was oa this account therefore uninfluenced by the slight- 
est infection of my unhappy friead’s delusions, when I at last fairly decid- 
ed to accompaay him in his extraordinary search. Possibiy my bharem- 
scarem fondness for exgitement at that time biassed me a little ia forming 
my resolution ; bat J must add in common jastice to myself, that I also 
acted from motives of real sympathy for Monkton, aud from a sincere 
wish to allay, if I could, the auxiety of the poor girl who was still so 
faithfully waiting and hoping for him far away io Eugland. 

Certain arrangements preliminary to our departure, which I found my- 
self obliged to make after a secoad iuterview with Alfred, betrayed the 
object of our journey to most of our Neapolitan friends. The astonishment 
of everybody was of course nabounded, and the nearly universal suspicion 
that I must be as mad in my way as Monkton himself, showed itself pretty 
plainly in my presence. Some people actually tried to combat my reso- 
lution by telliag me what a shameless profligate Stephen Mouktoa had 
been—as if I had a strong p2rsonal interest in hunting out his remains ! 
Ridicule moved me as little as aay arguments of this sort; my miad was 
m ide up, and I was as obstinate then as [ amnow. Ino two days’ time I 
bh ud got everythiag ready, and had ordered the travelling carriage to the 
duvor some hours earlier than we had originally set::+d. We were jovially 
threatened with “ a parting cheer’’ by all our Eaglisa »cqaaintances, and 
I thought it desirable to avoid thie, on my friend's avvraat ; for he had 
been more excited as it was, by the preparatious for th: journey, than I 
at all liked. Accordingly, soon after sunrise, without a soul in the street 
to stare at us, we left Naples. Nobody will wonder, I think, that I exper- 
ienced some difficulty in realizing my owa position, an: -bra.k instiaot- 
ively from looking forward a singie day into the fature, wa°n [ found my- 
self actually starting, in company with “‘ Mad Monkton,” to hunt for the 
body of a dead duellist all along the frontier line of the Roman states | 


CHAPTER III. 


I bad settled it in my own mind that we had better make the town of 
Fondi, close on the frontier, our head-quarters, to begin with ; and I had 
arranged, with the assistance of the Embassy, that the leaden coffia should 
follow us so far, securely vailed up in its packing case. Besides our pass- 
ports, we were well furnished with letters of introduction to the local au- 
thorities at most of the important frontier towns, and to crown all, we 
had money enough at our command (thanka to Monkton’s vast fortune) 
to make sure of the services of any one whom we wanted to assist us, all 
along our line of search. These various resources ensured us every fa- 
cility for action—provided always that we succeeded in discovering the 
body of the dead duellist. But, in the very probable event of our failing 
to do this, our future prospects—more especially after the responsibility 
I had undertaken—were of anything but au agreeable nature to contem- 
plate. I confess I felt uneasy, almost hopeless, as we posted, in the daz- 
zling Italian eunshive, along the road to Fondi. 

We made an easy two days’ journey of it : for I had insisted, on Monk- 
ton’s account, that we should travel slowly. On the first day the exces- 
sive agitation of my companion a little alarmed me ; he showed, in many 
ways, more symptoms of a disordered mind than I bad yet observed in 
him. On the second day, however, he seemed to get accustomed to con- 
template calmly the new idea of the search on which we were bent, and 
except on one point he was cheerful and composed enough. Whenever 
his dead uncle formed the subject of conversation, be still persisted—on 
the strength of the old prophecy, and under the influence of the appari- 
tion which he saw, or thought he saw always— in asserting that the corpse 
of Stephen Monkton, wherever it was, lay yet unburied. On every other 
topic he deferred to me with the utmost readivess and docility ; on this 
he maintained his strange opinion with an obstinacy which set reason and 
persuasion alike at defiance, 

On the third day we rested at Fondi. The packing case, with the coffin 
in it, reached us, and was deposited in a safe place under lock and key. 
We engaged some mules, aud fouud a man to act as guide who kuew the 
country thoroughly. It occurred to me that we had better begin by con- 
fiding the real object of our journey only to the most trustworthy people 
we could find among the better educated classes. For this reason we tol- 
lowed, in one respect, the example of the fatal duelling-party, by start- 
ing, early on the morning of the fourth day, with sketch-books and co- 
lour-boxes, as if we were only artists in search of the picturesque. 

After travelling some hours in a nortberly direction within the Roman 
frontier, we halted to rest ourselves and our mules at a wild little vil- 
lage, far out of the track of tourists in general. The only person of the 
smallest importance iu the place was the priest, and to him I addressed 
wy first inquiries, leaving Mevkton to await my return with the guide, I 
epoke Italian quite fluently and correctly enough for my purpose, and 
was extremely polite and cautious in introducing my business, but, in 
spite of all the pains I took, I only succeeded in frightening aud bewild- 
ering the poor priest more and more with every fresh word I suid to him. 
The idea of a duelling party and a dead man seemed to scare bim out of 
his senses. He bowed, fidgeted, cast his eyes up to heaven, and piteously 
shrugging bis shoulders, told me with rapid Itulian circumlocution, that 
he had not the faintest idea of what I was talking about. This waé my 
first failure. I confess 1 was weak enough to feel a little dispirited when 
I rejoined Monkton and the guide. ; 

After the heat of the day was over, we resumed our journey. About 
three miles from the village, the road, or rather cart-track, branched off 
in two directions. The path to the right, our guide informed us, led up 
among the mountains to a convent about six miles off. If we penetrated 
beyond the convent, we should soon reach the Neapolitan frontier. The 
path to the left led tar inwards on the Roman territory, and would con- 
duct us to a small town where we could sleep for the night. Now the 
Roman territory presented the first and fittest field for our search, and 
the convent was always within reach, supposing we returned to Fondi 
unsuccessful. Besides, the path to the left led over the widest part of the 
country we were starting to explore ; and I was always for vanquishing 
the greatest difficulty first—so we decided maofully on turning to the 
left. The expedition ia which this resolutiva involved us lasted a whole 
week, and produced no results. We discovered absolutely nothiag, aud 
returned to our head quarters at Fondi so completely baffled that we did | 
not know whither to tura our steps next. 

I was made much more uneasy by the effect of our failure on Monkton 
than by the failure itself. His resolution appeared to break down alto- 
gether as soon as we began to retrace our steps. He became first fretful 
aud capricious, then sileut and desponding. Finally, he sauk iato a 
lethargy of body aud mind that seriously alarmed me. On the morning 
after our return to Foudi, he showed a strange tendency to sleep inces- 
eantly, which made me suspect the existeuce of some physical malady in 
his brain. Tne whole day be hardly exchanged @ word with me, and 
seemed to be never fairly awake. Early the vext morning I went into 
his room, and found bim as silent aud ietbargic as ever, His servant, 
who was with us, informed me that Allred had once or twice before 
exhibited such physical symptoms of meutal exhaustion as we were now 
observing during his father’s lifetime at Wincot Abbey. This piece of 


had not yet been explored; I set off to trace it; I need not be away 
from Monkton more than one night, and I should at least be able, on my 
return, to give bim the satisfaction of knowing that one more uncertainty 
regarding the place of the duel had been cleared up. These considera- 
tions decided me. I left a message for my friend, in case he asked where 
1 had gone, and set forth once more for the village at which we had halted 
when starting on our first expedition. 

Intending to walk to the convent, I parted company with the guide 
and the mules where the track branched off, leaving them to go back to 
the village and await my return. For the first four miles the path gently 
ascended through an open country, then became abruptly much steeper, and 
led me deeper and deeper among thickets and endless woods. By the time 
my watch informed me that I must have nearly walked my appointed dis- 
tance, the view was bounded on all sides, and the sky was shut out over- 
head, by an impervious screen of leaves and branches. I still followed 
my only guide, the steep path ; and in ten minutes, emerging suddenly 
on a plot of tolerably clear and level ground, I saw the convent before 
me, 

It was a dark, low, sinister-looking place. Not a sign of life or move- 
ment was visible anywhere about it. Green stains streaked the once 
white fagade of the chapel in all directions. Moss clustered thick in 
every crevice of the heavy scowling wall that surrounded the convent, 
Long lank weeds grew out of the fissures of roof and parapet, and droop- 
ing far downward, waved wearily in and out of the barred dormitory win- 
dows, The very cross opposite the entrance gate, with a shocking life 
sized figure in wood nailed to it, was so beset at the base with crawlin 
creatures, and looked so slimy, green, and rotten all the way up, that 
absolutely shrank from it. 

A bell-rope with a broken handle bung by the gate. lapproached it— 
hesitated, I hardly knew why—looked up at the convent again, and then 
walked round to the back of the building: partly to gain time to consider 
what I had better do next ; partly from an unaccountable curiosity that 
urged me, strangely to myself, to see all I could of the outside of the 
place before I attempted to gain admission at the gate. 

At the back of the convent I found an outhouse, built on tothe wall— 
a clumsy, decayed building, with the greater part of the roof fallen in, 
and with a jagged hole io one of its sides, where in all probability a 
window had once been. Behind the outhouse the trees grew thicker 
than ever. AsI looked towards them, I could not determine whether 
the ground beyond me rose or fell—whetber it was grassy, or earthly, or 
ny I could see nothing but the all-pervading leaves, brambles, ferns, 
and long grass. Nota sound broke tke oppressive stillness. No bird’s 
note rose from the leafy wilderness around me ; no voices spoke in the 
couvent garden behind the scowling wall; no clock struck in the chapel 
tower; no dog barked in the rained outhouse. The dead silence deep- 
ened the solitude of the place inexpressibly. I began to feel it weighin 
on my spirits—the more because woods were never favourite places wi 
me to waik in. The sort of pastoral happiness which poets often re 
sent wien they sing of life in the woods, never, to my mind, has half the 
charm of life on the mountain or in the plain. When I am in a wood, I 
miss the boundless loveliness of the sky, and the delicious softness that 
distance gives to the earthly view beneath. I feel oppressively the 
change which the free air suffers when it gets imprisoned among leaves; 
and I am always awed, rather than pleased, by that mysterious still light 
which shines with such a strange dim lustre in deep places among trees. 
It may convict me of want of taste and absence of due feeling for the 
marvellous beauties of vegetation, but I must frankly own that I never 
penetrate far into a wood without finding that the getting out of it again 
is the pleasantest part of my walk—the getting out on the barest down, 
the wildest bill-side, the bleakest mountain-top—the getting out any- 
where, so that Ican see the sky over me and the view before me as 
as my eye can reach. 

After such a confeesion as I have now made, it will appear surprising 
to no one that I should have felt the strongest possible inclination, 
while I stood by the ruined outhouse, to retrace my steps at once, 
and make the best of my way out of the wood. I had indeed actually 
turned to depart, when the remembrance of the errand which had 
brought me to the convent suddenly stayed at my feet. It seemed 
doubtful whether I should be admitted into the building, if I rang the 
bell ; and more than doubtful, if I were let in, whether the inhabitants 
would be able to afford me any clue to the information of which I was 
in search. However, it was my duty to Monkton to leave no means 
of helping him in his desperate object untried ; so I resolved to go 
round to the front of the convent again, and ring the gate-bell at all 
hazards. 

By the merest chance I looked up as I the side of the out- 
house where the jagged hole was, and noticed that it was pierced ra- 
ther high in the wall. As I stooped to observe this, the closeness of 
the atmosphere in the wood seemed to be affecting me more unplea- 
santly than ever. I waited a minute, and untied my cravat. Closeness? 
—surely it was something more than that. The air was even more dis- 
tasteful to my nostrils than to my lungs. There was some faint indescri- 
bable smell loading it—some eme!l of which I had never had any pre- 
vious experience—some smell which I thought (now that my attention 
was directed to it) grew more and more certainly traceable to its source 
the nearer I advanced to the outhouse. By the time I had tried the 
experiment two or three times, and had made myself sure of this fact, 
my curiosity became excited. There were plenty of fragments of stone 
and brick lying about me I gathered some of them together, and piled 
them up below the hole, then mounted to the top, and, feeling rather 
ashamed of what I was doing, peeped into the outhouse. 

The sight of horror that met my eyes the instant I looked through the 
hole, is as present to my memory now as if I had beheld it yesterday. I 
can hardly write of it at this distance of time without a thrill of the old 
terror running through me again to the heart. 

The first impression conveyed to me, as I looked in, was of a long re- 
cumbent object, tinged with a lightish blue colour ali over, extended on 
trestles, and bearing a certain hideous half-formed resemblance to the 
buman face and figure. I looked again ; and felt certain of it. There 
were the prominences of the forehead, nose, and chin, dimly shown as 
under a veil—there, the round outline of the chest and the hollow below 
it—there, the points of the knees, and the stiff, ghastly, upturned feet. I 
looked again, yet more attentively. My eyes got accustomed to the dim 
light streaming in through the broken roof; and I satisfied myself, judg- 
ing by the great length of the body from bead to foot, that I was looking 
at the corpse of a man—a corpse that had apparently once bad a sheet 
spread over it—and that bad lain rotting on the trestles under the open 
eky long enough for the linen to take the livid light-blue tinge of mildew 
and decay which now covered it. How long I remained with my eyes 
fixed on that dread sight of death, on that tombless, terrible wreck of 
humanity, poisoning the still air, and eeeming even to stain the faint de- 
scending light that disclosed it, 1 know not. I remember a dull distant 
round among the trees, as if the brecze were rising—the slow creeping 
ov of the sound to near the place where I stood—the noiseless whirling 
fall of a dead leaf on the corpse below me, through the gap in the out- 
house roof—and the effect of awakening my energies, of relaxing the 
heavy strain on my mind, which even the slight change wrought in the 
seene I beheld by the falling leaf, produced in me immediately. I de- 
scended to the ground : and, sitting down on the beap of stones, wi 
away tbe thick perspiration which covered my face, and which I now 
came aware of for the first time. It was eomething more than the bid- 
eous spectacle unexpectedly offered to my eyes, which bad shaken m 
nerves, as I felt that they were shaken now. Monkton’s prediction tha 
if we succeeded in discovering his uncle’s body, we ebould find it an- 
buried, recurred to me the instant I saw the trestles and their ghastly 
burden I felt assured on the instant that I had found the dead man— 
the old prophecy recurred to my memory—a strange yearning sorrow, & 
vague foreboding of ill, an inexplicable terror, as I thought of the poor 
lad who was awaiting my return in the distant town, struck through me 
with a chill of superstitious dread, robbed me of my judgment and reso- 
lution, and left me, when I bad at last recovered myself, weak and dizay, 


'asif 1 bad just suffered under some pang of overpowering pbysical 


aio. 
7 I bastened round to the convent gate, and rang imputiently at the 
bell— waited a little while, and rang agaia—tben heard footsteps. In 
the middle of the gate, just opposite my face, there was a small sliding 
panel, not more than a few inches long ; this was presently pushed aside 
from witbin. 1 saw, througha bit of iron grating, two dull, light-grey 
eyes staring vacantly at me, and heard a feeble husky voice, saying, 
“ What do you want?” 
“Tam a traveller—” I began. 
“ We have nothing to show travellers here.” 
“I dont’t come to see anything. J have an important question to 
ask, which I believe some one in this convent will be able to answer. 
you are not willing to let me in, at least come out, and speak to me 





information made me feel easier, and left my mind free to return to the 
consideration of the errand which bad brought us to Fondi. I resolved | 
to occupy the time uutil my companion got better in prosecuting our | 


here.” a 
“ Are you alone: 
* Quite alone.” 
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“No women with you ?” 

“* None.” - 

The gate was slowly unbarred ; and an old Capuchia, very infirm, 
very suspicious, and very dirty, stood before me. : 
and impatient to waste any time in prefatery phrases; so telling the 
monk at once how I had looked through the hole ia the outhouse, aad 
what I had seea inside, | asked him in plain terms who the man had been 
whose corpse I had jast beheld, and why the body was left unabaried. 
The old Capuchin listened to me with watery eyes that twiakled saspi- 
ciously. He had a battered tin snuff-box ia his hand ; and his fiager aad | 
thumb slowly chased a few scattered grains of snuff round and round the 
inside of the box, all the time I was speaking. Waeal bad done, he | 
shook his head, and said, “ That was certaialy an ugly sight ia their 
outhouse ; one of the ugliest sights, he felt sure, that ever 1 had seen ia | 
all my life!” 

“ T'don’t want to talk of the sight,” I rejoined, impatiently ; “I want 
to know who the man was, how he died, and why he is not decently 
buried. Can you tell me?” ? 

The monk’s finger and thumb having captured three or four grains of 
enuff at last, he slowly drew them iato his nostrils, holding the box open 
under his nose the while, to prevent the possibility of wasting even one 
graia, sniffed once or twice, luxuriously—closed the box—then looked at 
me again, with his eyes wateriag and twiakling more suspiciously than 
before 
“ Yes,” said the monk, “ that’s an ugly sight ia our outhouse—. very 
ugly sight, certainly!” 

I never had more diffisulty in keeping my temper in my life, than at 
that moment. I succeeded however in repressing a very disrespectful ex- 
pression on the subject of monks in general, which was on the tip of iay 
tongue, and made another attempt to coaquer the old man’s exasperating 
reserve. Fortunately for my chances of succeeding with him, [ was a 
snuff talker myself; and I bad a box full of excellent Eaglish snuff 
in my pocket, which I now produced as a bribe. pit was my last resource. 

“| thought your box seemed empty, just now,” said I; * will you trya 
pinch out of miae?” 

The offer was accepted with an almost youthful alacrity of gesture. 
The Capuchia took the largest pinch [ ever saw held between any man’s 
finger and thumb, inhaled it slowly without spilling a single graina—half 
closed his eyes—and, wagging his head gently, patted me paternally on 
the back. 

“Oh, my son!’’ said the monk, “ what delectable snuff! Oh, my son 
and amiable traveller, give the spiritual father who loves you, yet auo- 
ther tiny, tiny pinch?” 

* Let me fill your box for you. I shall have plenty left for myself.” 

The battered tin sauff-box was given to me before I bad done speaking 
—the paternal hand patted my back more approvingly than ever—the 
feeble, husky voice grew glib and eloquent in my praise. I had evident- 
ly found out the weak side of the old Capuchin ; and, on returning him 
his box, I took instant advantage of the discovery. “ Excuse my troubl- 
ing you on the subject again,” said I,“ but I have particular reasons for 
wanting to hear all that you can tell me in explanation of that horrible 
sight in the outhouse.” 

“ Come in,” said the monk. 

He drew me inside the gate, closed it, and then leading the way across 
@ grass-grown courtyard, looking out on a weedy kitchea garden, showed 
me into a long room, with a low ceiling, a dirty dresser, a few rudely- 
carved stall seats, and one or two grim mildewed pictures for oraameants, 
This was the sacristy. “ There’s no body here, aud it’s nice aud cool,” 
said the old Capuchin. It was so damp thatI actually shivered in it. 
“Would you like to see the church?” said the mouk; “a jewel of a 
church, if we could only keep it in repair; but we can’t. Ab! maledic- 
tion and misery, we are too poor to keep our church in repair!’’ Here 
he shook his head, and began fumbling with a large buach of keys. 

‘*Never mind the church now!” saidI. “Cano you, or can you oi, | 
tell me what 1 want to know ?” 

“ Everything, from beginuing to end—absolutely everything? Why, 
I answered the gate-bell—I always answer the gate bell here,” said the 
Capuchin. 

** What, in heaven’s name, has the gate bell to do with the unburied 
corpse in your outhouse ?” 

* Listen, son of mine, and you sballknow. Some time ago—some 
months—ah, me! I’m old; I’ve lost my memory; I doa’t kaow how 
many months—ah! miserable me, what a very oid, old moak Lam!” 
Here he comforted himself with a pinch of my suuff. 

“ Never mind the exact time,” said I. ‘‘Idon’t care about that.”’ 

“Good,” said the Capuchin. “Now I can go on. Weil, itis some 
months ago—we in this convent are all at breakfust— wretched, wretched 
breakfasts, son of mine, in this convent!—we are at breakfast—we hear 
bang ! bang ! twice over. “Guns,” says I. “ What are they shooting 
for ?”’ says Brother Jeremy. ‘“ Game,” says Brother Viacent. “Aha! 
game,” says Brother Jeremy. “If { hear more I shall send out and dis- 
cover what it means,” says the father superior. We hear no more, and 

on with our breakfasts.” 

« Where did the report of fire-arms come from ?”’ I inquired. 

«“ From down below, beyond the trees at the back of the convent, where 
there’s some clear ground—nice ground, if it wasn’t for the pools and 
and puddles. But, ah misery! how damp we are in these parts! how 
very, very damp!” 

«Well, what happened after the report of fire-arms ?”’ 

‘You shall hear. We are still at breakfast, all silent—for what have 
we to talk about here? What have we but our devotions, our kitchen gar- 
den, and our wretched, wretched bits of breakfasts and dinners? I say 
we are all silent, when there comes suddenly such a ring at the bell as 
never was heard before—a very devil of a ring—a ring that caught usall 
with our bits—our wretched, wretched bits!—in our mouths, and stopped 
as before we could swallow them. ‘ Go, brother of mine!’ says the father 
superior to me—‘ go, it is your duty—go to the gate.’ I am brave—a 
very lion of a Capuchin. I slip out on tip-toe—I wait—lI listen—I pull 
back our little shatter in the gate—I wait, I listen again—I peep through 
the hole—nothing, absolutely nothing, that I can see. Iam brave—I am 
not to be daunted. What do I do ‘next? I open the gate. Ah, Sacred 
Mother of Heaven, what do I behold lying all along our threshold? A 
man, dead |—a big man; bigger than you, bigger than me, bigger than 
anybody in this convent—buttoned up tight in a fine coat, with black 
eyes, staring, staring up at the sky; aud blood soaking through aud 
through the front of his shict. Ah! I scream—how I scream, and run 
back to the father superior !”’ 

All the particulars of the fatal duel which I had gleaned from the 
French newspaper in Monkton’s room at Naples, recurred vividly to my 
memory. The suspicion that I had felt wnen I looked into the out. | 
house became a certainty as I listened to the old monk’s last words. 

“ So far I understand,” said I. “The corpse I have just seea in the 
outhouse is the corpse of the man whom you found dead outside 
your gate. Now tell me why you have oot giveu the remains decent 
burial.” 

“ Wait—wait—wait,” answered the Capuchin. “The father superior 
hears me scream, and comes out; we all run together to the gate; we 
lift up the big man, and look at him close—dead! dead as this’ (smack 
ing the dresser with his hand), ‘ We look again, and see a bit of paper 
pinned to the collar of his coat. Aha! son of mine, you start at that. I 
thought I should make you start at last.” 

I had started indeed. That paper was doubtless the leat mentioned in 
the second’s unfinished narrative as having been tora out of his pocket- | 
book, and inscribed with the statement of how the dead man had lost his 
life. If proof positive were wanted to identify the dead body, here was 
such proof found. 

“ What is weittea on the bit of paper?” continued the Capuchin. “ We 
read, and shudder. This dead man has been killed in a duel—he, the 
desperate, the miserable, has died in the commission of mortal sia; and 
the men who saw the killing of him ask us Capuchins, holy mea, servants 
of Heaven, children of our lord the pope—they ask us to give him burial ! 
Oh, but we are outraged when we read that; we groan, we wriag our 
hands, we turn away, we ad 

“ Wait one moment,” said I, seeing that the old man was heating bim- 
self with his narrative, and was likely, unless I stopped him, to talk more 
and more fluently to less and less purpose—“ wait a moment. Have you 








I wish to know why you are so particularly anxious to see the piece of | fied by experience, courage, physical strength, d&c., for the arduous du 


paper that was pinned to the dead man’s coat ?” 
The coolness with which he avowed that he had been listening, and the 


plexed and startled me. I hardly knew at first what tone | ought to take 
in answering him. He observed my besitation, and attributing it to the 
wrong cause, sig ned to the oid Capuchin to retire. Humbly stroking his 
long grey beard, and furtively consoling himself with a ptivate pinch of 
the “delectable snuff,’ my venerable friend shuffled out of the room, 
making a profound obeisance at the door jast before he disappeared. 

“ Now,” said the father superior, as coldly asever; “I am waiting, sfr, 
for your reply.” 

“You shall have it in the fewest possible words,” eaid I, answering him 
in his tone. “I find to my disgust and horror that there is an unburied 
human corpse in an outhouse attached to your convent. I believe that 
corpse to be the body of an English gentleman of rank and fortune, who 
was killed in a duel. I bave come into this neighbourbood, with the ne- 
phew and only relation of the slain man, for the express purpose of re- 
covering his remains. I wish to see the paper found on the body, because 
I believe that paper will identify it to the satisfaction of the relative to 
whom I have alluded. Do you find my reply sufficiently straightforward ? 
And do you mean to give me permission to look at the paper ?” 

“Tam satisfied with your reply, and see no reason for refusing you a 
sight of the paper,” said the father superior ; “ but I have something to 
say first. In speaking of the impression produced on you by beholding 
the corpse, you used the words ‘disgust’ and ‘horror.’ This license of 
expression in rélation to what you have seen in the precincts of a con- 
vent proves to me that you are out of the pale of the Holy Catholic 
Church. You have no right, therefore, to expect any explanation; but I 
will give you one, nevertheless, asa favour. The slain man died, unab- 
solved, in the commission of mortal sin. We infer so much from the pa- 
per found on his body; and we kaow, by the evidence of our own eyes 
and ears, that he was killed on the territories of the church, and in the 
act of committing direct violation of those special laws against the crime 
of duelling, the strict enforcement of which the Holy Father himself has 
urged on the faithful throughout his dominions, by letters signed with his 
own hand. Within this convent the ground is consecrated ; and we Ca- 
tholics are not accustomed to bury the outlaws of our religion, the ene- 
mies of our Holy Father, and the violators of our most sacred laws, in 
consecrated ground. Without this convent we have no rights and no 
power ; and, if we had both, we should remember that we are monks, not 
grave-diggers, and that the only burial with which we can have any con- 
cern, is burial with the prayers of the church. That is all the explana- 
tion I think it necessary to give. Wait for me here, and you shall see 
the paper.” With these words the father superior left the room as quietly 
as he had entered it. 

I had hardly time to think over this bitter and ungracious explanation, 
and to feel a little piqued by the language and manner of the person 
who had given it to me, before the father superior returned with the pa- 
per in his hand. He placed it before me on the dresser; and I read, hur- 
riedly traced in pencil, the following lines :— 

“ This paper is attached to the body of the late Mr. Stephen Monkton, 
an Englishman of distinction. He has been shot in a duel, conducted 
with perfect gallantry and honour on both sides. His body is placed at 
the door of this convent, to receive burial at the hands of its inmates, the 
survivors of the encounter being obliged to separate and secure their 
safety by immediate flight. I, the second of the slain man, and the writer 
of this explanation, certify, on my word of honour asa gentleman, that 
the shot which killed my principal on the instant was fired fairly, in the 
strictest accordance with the rules laid down beforehand for the conduct 
of the duel. (Sigued) et ed 

‘“ F.”’ [ recognised easily enough, as the initial letter of M. Foulon’s 
name, the second of Mr. Monkton, wro had died of consumption at Paris. 
The discovery and the identification were now complete. Nothing re- 


mained but to break the news to Alfred, and to get permission to remove | 


the remains in the outhouse. I began almost to doubt the evidence of my 
own senses, when I reflected that the apparently impracticable object with 
which we had left Naples was already, by the merest chance, virtually 
accomplished. 

“The evidence of the paper is decisive,” said I, handing it back. 
“ There can be no doubt that the remains in the outhouse are the remains 
of which we have been in search. May | inquire if any obstacles will be 
throwa in our way should the late Mr. Monkton’s nephew wish to remove 
his uncle’s body to the family burial-place ia Eagland?”’ 

‘“‘ Where is this nephew ?” asked the father superior. 

“ He is now awaiting my return at the town of Fondi.”’ 

“Is he in a position to prove his relationship ?” 

“ Certainly ; he has papers with him which place it beyond a doubt.” 

‘“‘ Let bim satisfy the civil authorities of his claim, and he need expect 
no obstacle to his wishes from any one here.” 

I was in no humour for talking a moment longer with my sour-tem- 
pered companion than I could help. The day was wearing on fast ; and, 
whether night overtook me or not, I was resolved never to stop on m 
return till | got back to Fondi. Accordingly, after telling the father su- 
perior that he might expect to hear from me again immediately, I made 
my bow, and hastened out of the sacristy. At the convent gate stood my 
old friend with the tin snuff-box, waiting to let me out, “ Bless you, my 
son,”’ said the venerable recluse, giving me a farewell pat on the shoulder ; 


“‘ come back soon to your father, who loves you ; and amiably favour him | 
with another tiny, tiny pinch of the delectable snuff.”— To be concluded 


next week. 


—_———— 


THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION ; ITS FEARFUL FATE, 
CONFIRMATION OF DR. RAE’S REPORT. 


We have been favoured by E. M. Hopkins, Esq., (in the absence of Sir 
George Simpson,) with the following outline ot the proceedings of the 
Arctic Expedition which, by instructions from her Majesty’s Government, 
was employed by the Hudson’s Bay Compauy to follow up the clue dis- 
covered by Dr. Rae while engaged on another exploring expedition also 
fitted out by the Hudson’s Bay Company, of the fate of Sir Johan Frank- 
lin’s party. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that it is scarcely a year 
ago that we published to the world the first authentic information which 
had been received of the lamentable fate of the gallant Franklin and his 
brave comrades. The intelligence which was conveyed to Dr. Rae in the 
Winter of 1853-54 by the Esquimaux, and in the accuracy of which that 
distinguished Arctic traveller placed perfect reliance, was received by 
the public in England with great hesitation, arising, probably, from the 
unwillingness to believe the mournful fasts, 

That intelligence was in substance that in the Winter of 1850 the Es- 


quimaux saw a party ef whites travelling from the Northwaord toward | 


the Arctic coast, dragging a boat over the ice, intending to use it as soon 
as they reached open water ; that the party, forty in all, made the land 


near the mouth of a small river (the Great Fish River of Back) and there | 


perished of starvation, to which were added a number of {frightful details 
of their sufferings, which we will not agaia inflict upon our readers. Ia 


ig of the truth of these reports the Esquimaux exhibited and sold to | 


r. Rae a great variety of relics, priacipaly silver forks and spoons, 
marked with the crests and initials of various officers of the ships Erebus 
aud Terror (Franklin’s) and among other artictes a small order, or star, 
with Sir John Franklin’s name engraved on it. These were the tangible 
proofs conveyed to England by Dr. Rae in confirmation of the tale he 
collected from the Esquimaux ; but his proceedings and conclusions have 
been frequently called in question, and therefore it will be the more grati- 
fying to him now that they are fully corroborated, even to minute details 
of locality, &c., in which he might possibly have been mistaken. 

As soon as Dr. Rae had laid his report before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meant, it was decided that an attempt should be made to follow up the 
trace he had obtained, commencing at the point indicated by the Exzqui- 
maux as the scene of the last sufferings of the party of whites seen by 
them in 1850. 

The organization and management of this new expedition were wisely 
intrusted to the Hudson’s Bay Company. Oa the 27th of October, 1854, 
the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government and the Company were 
forwarded from London to Sir George Simpson, at Lachine, where he re- 


The party consisted of those two officers and fourteen men, and left Fork 
Resolution, a port of the H. B: Company on Great Slave Lake, on the 


was far too excited | quietly imperative manner in which he put his concluding question, per- | 22nd of June last in two bark canoes, in which they performed the 


perilous voyage down Great Fish River—a river known to the 

world for its dangers and horrors by Sir George Back’s narrative. 
| From Mr. Stewart we learn that he doubts that the party could‘ even 
_ have got safely down that stream to the coast had it not been for the 

wonderful dexterity of the three Iroquois voyageurs whom Sir George 
Simpson had prudently forwarded from Lachine to join the expedition, 
the three best men of his own canoe. 

The party reached the outlet or estuary of the riveron the 30th of 
July, and skirted along its Eastern shore as far as Point Beaufort, but 
found no traces to reward their search. Thence they crossed over to 
Montreal Island, twelve miles distant, lying near the Western shore of 
the estuary ; probably, in that crossing, incurring as great peril as any 
in the gloomy record of Arctic travels, pushing their bark canoes boldly 
out in the Arctic Ocean, and forcing their way through drifting masses 
of Arctic ice seven or eight, feet thick, But they were prepared to make 
any effort to reach the island, which, as well as Point Aigle, near it, had 
been the places Dr. Rae understood the Esquimaux to mean when de- 
scribing where the white party perished in 1850; and they had the mel- 
ancholy satisfaction of procuriug, on that very spot, the fullest possible 
confirmation of Dr. Rae’s report. They also met Esquimaux in that 
vicinity who had seen the whites, and gave them much valuable infor- 
mation. Suffice it to say, that on the island were discovered the re- 
mains of a boat, which had been partially destroyed by the natives for 
the sake of the wood and the metal fastenings. 

Although there was sufficient left to identify it as belonging to the 
Franklin Expedition, one fragment of wood (now, as well as some other 
small relics, in possession of the Hudson’s Bay Co. at Lachine,) having 
the name Terror branded on it, while another piece has the name of Mr. 
Stanley, (Surgeon of the Zrebus,) cut upon it, this latter being part of 
a snow-shoe, evidently of English manutactare, being made of oak, a 
species of wood no man accustomed to use snow-shoes would ever select 
for the purpose. No papers or books, and no human remains, were found, 
nor was it likely, as four years had elapeed since this tragedy was enact- 
ed upon a low sandy beach, exposed to the storms of four Arctic wint2rs; 
and there is little doubt that either the sea has washed off, or the sand 
has buried deep, the unfortunates who perished on this spot. The Esqui- 
maux were very friendly, and freely displayed ali their treasures, obtain- 
ed from the boat, or found near it, and these consisted principally of the 
oars, used by them as tent poles, the boat kettles, the empty preserved 
meat cases, &c., &c., but no papers, and the natives stated, with every ev- 
idence of sincerity, that none had ever been seen or found. 

Everything portable was secured by Messrs, Anderson and Stewart, and 
brougbt back, and are now on th ir way to Canada; it would be useless 
to recount them all, but we may mention, bar iron, rope with the Go- 
vernment mark on it, oars branded with the broad arrow, pieces of bunt- 
ing (remains of a flag,) a letter holder, a step of a mast, &c., &c., all 
Cran, prarepeen, aud all Government supplies, Is anything more 
wante 

The weather is described as having been “ execrable,” constant storms, 
with ice, snow, rain, sleet, hail, thunder, and whatever else can be con- 
ceived that is disagreeable. 1t is a part of the coast the natives, even, 
consider uninhabitable, merely visiting it for a short time in summer, 
when the deer pass that way. On the 14th August, when the expedition 
commenced its retreat from the coast, the ground was covered with fresh 
fallen snow, and the ice was forming—in fact, winter had set in. 

Few further details of the last moments of the lost party have been 
collected ; we may meation one mournful incident reported by an Es- 
quimaux woman who saw the last man die; he was large and strong, 
she said, and sat on the sandy beach, his head resting on his hands, and 
thus the last survivor of Franklin’s Expedition yielded up his brave 
spirit. Messrs. Anderson and Stewart retraced their steps to the Great 
Salt Lake, from whence the latter continued his journey onward to Red 
River settlement, and thence via the Minnesota territory to Montreal, 
where he arrived on Friday evening last, direct from the Arctic Sea, 
after upward of five thousand miles travel in open craft through unin- 
habited regions, without a halt. A few facts taken at random, may serve 
to bring home to our appreciation what this Northwest expedition accom- 
plished and went through. 

In thirteen months to a day, the Iroquois who were sent from Lachine 
to form an expedition returned thither, thus performiag in one year the 
same service that Sir George Back got through in three. For sixty days 
and nights the party saw no fire, there being no timber on the Great Fish 
River or Arctic coast ; and during those sixty days they travelled inces- 
sautly in open craft in a wretched climate, never had dry clothes or slept 
on dry blankets, and never eat cooked victuals except on rare occasions, 
when they made a little tea by means of a lamp. This party of sixteen 
in all travelled in bark canoes down one of turbulent rivers kuown even 
to Northwest voyagers; ventured among the ice on the Arctic sea ; and 
returned to their starting point without meeting a single accident to per- 
son or property—and, withal, performed all that was required of them ; 
and bad they gone out four or five years earlier would, no doubt, have 
been instrumental in saving the lives of a portion of Franklin’s party. 

We think the foregoing article is ample corroboration of the wisdom 
of the recent outcry, to put “ the right men in the right places. 

One word in conclusion as to the Franklin Expedition. The two ves- 
sels Erebus and Terror lett Kagland in 1843—were last heard of in 1845. 
They probably tried several passages, but were baflled by the ice ; and 
finally in 1848 were crushed, probably ia Victoria Straits. Many of the 
crews perished, but one or more boats got off with the survivors, who 
took all the stores they could collect, and travelled Southward toward 
the Arctic coast, in the hope of reaching some of the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany’s ports. ‘he season of 1849 was probably spent on this d 
jouraey, and renewed in 1850,where they reached the coast at the mouth 
of Fish river, but in so exbausted a state that they could merely rgp 
their boat on the beach, aad crawl ashore to die. This seems all that js 
certain, aud ail that we can ever know, of the fate of the Frang)in 
Expedition.— Montreal Herald, Dec. 24. 








H. B. M. 8S. RESOLUTE”? BROUGHT INTO NEW LONDON. 


The discovery bark Resolute, which arrived here on Sunday morning 
last, though a noble vessel, was not rescued from her perilous position in 
the Arctic regions aud flually brought safely into port, without very great 
labour and difficulty and much hazard to the brave men who underwent 
80 many bardsbips and ran so serious a risk of their lives in the undertak- 
ing. Soe was when abandoned by those on board fast locked in the ice 
for a vast distance all around her, and could not, as Capt. Buddington 
informs us, have been less than one hundred and fifty miles from the 
nearest Open water. Under such circumstances, it is his opinion that the 
| British officers were fully justified in abandoning her as they did. 

it was, be said, a natural impossibility for them to have extricated 
themselves for at ieast a twelvemonth, aud very doubtfal whether they 
| couid have done it atall, before their provision failed them, for though, 
| 














when the Americans took possession of her, about eighteen months after- 
ward, sue was well supplied, she bad by no means enough on board to 
have lasted a crew consisting of seventy-five souls that length of time. 
With the generous feelings of a true sailor, Capt. Buddington is warm 
and earnest in declaring that Sir Edward Belcher, as well as Capt. Kel- 
lett and his crew were pertectly right ia the course they took, and that it 
is ungenerous aud unmanly to censure them for it. They had done their 
duty iike men, and to have attempted more would have been nothing 
better thaa foolbardiness. 

However this may be, every one will accord the highest credit to the 
Officers aud crew of the George Henry, for their gallant, persevering 
and finally successful efforts in saving and bringing home the derilect 
vessel. Her water tanks had burst by the intense frost of that frightful 
climate, aud when Capt. B. and his men went on board, the water was up 
to the lower deck, and the whole crew were engaged fourteen hours a day 
for three days in getting her clear, whea the immense masses of ice on 
one side gave her a list aport, which they were a loag time in relieving 
| so as to bring her to aa eveu Keel. All these difficulties were at length 
| surmounted, the officers and the men of the George Henry were divided, 











ceived them in the middle of November. His great experience and well | aud both vessels commenced the task of working into open water. 
known ability in affairs of that nature, enabled him io decide with) The George Henry, after severe trials, succeeded in reaching home on 
promptitude on the mode of carrying out the expedition, the mea to be | the 20th instuut, and the Resolute arrived on Sunday morning. The lat- 
employed as leaders and in subordinate capacities, the amount of sup- | ter experienced aa almost continuous series of head gales of wind, in se- 
plies, craft, and all other requisites for the uadertaking ; and on the 20ch | Veral instances amounting to almost hurricanes, and was at last driven 
of November, last year, his instructions were dispatched by special mes- | South iato the latitade oc Bermuda. Ino latitude 35.67 che spoke the 
senger to the Hudson’s Bay Territories, all parts of which were put under | hermaphrodite brig Montgomery, Capt. M’latyre, of Booth Bay, from 
requisition to furnish materie/, the whole to be collected at the rendez- | Boston, fer the West ladies, who furnished some necessary supplies. Af- 
with the snuff-box rey! became quite decorous and devotional to | vous, Fort Resolution, in Great Slave Lake, by the first of Jane follow- | terward spoke in lat. 37. lon. 67, ship Martha Whittemore, four days 
look at. I suspected that { was in the presence of the father superior ; | ing; and so complete were the plains, and so carefully had all contin- trom Richmond for Liverpool. 
and I found that I was right the moment he addressed me. gencies been provided against, that ia no point was there a failure ia © The Resolute is perhaps one of the staunchest ships ever built, as near- 
“TI am the father superior of this convent,” he said, in quiet, clear | carrying out his arrangements. | ly ice-proot as any vessel ever fitted for the perilous navigation of the 
tones, and looking me straight in the face while he spoke, with coldly-| The officers selected to lead the party were Mr. Anderson a chief factor | Polar seas, and ali her preparations for encountering the incidents of the 
attentive eyes. “I have beard the latter part of your conversation, and | of the company, and Mr. J. G, Stewart, a chief trader—both well quali- : rugged region to which she was seat, were as perfect as skiil and experi- 


preserved the paper that was pinned to the dead man’s coat; and can I | 
look at it?” 

The Capuchin seemed on the point of giving me an answer, when he 
suddenly checked himself, I saw his eyes wander away ‘rom my face, 
and at the same moment heard a door softly opened and closed again 
bebind me. Looking round immediately, I observed another monk in the 
sacristy—a tall, lean, blackbearded mau, in whose presence my old friend 
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ence and a liberal government could make them. A large armament of 
brass cannon and minnie rifles in perfect order sufficient for any emergen- 
cy was found on board, as well as an immense amount of clothing and 
every thing else that could conduce to the comfort of the crew or contri- 
bate to the objects of the expedition. 

or were the intellectual wants of those on board forgotten, for there 
was a valuuble and extensive library of well selected books on board, 
though we are sorry to learn that the library bas suffered somewhat from 
the vicissitudes of the sea, and that boat loads of books had to be thrown 
overboard, saturated with water and rendered utterly worthless, There 
was also found on board a considerable quantity of whalebene, but 
whether taken by the ship’s crew or purchased of the Esquimaux was 
not known. 

The Resolute is of course an chjrct of great curiosity, and has been 
visited by considerable numbers. What steps the owners and those in- 
terested in the George Henry will deem it their duty to take in relation 
to the rescued versel we do not know, nor do we know what will be done 
about ber by the British Government, but as there is not apt to be any- 
thing small found in that government in pecuniary transactions, we have 
but little idea that her Mejesty will be disposed to interfere in the hardy 
seamen’s well-earned right to their prize, especially as she would have 
no shadow of justice on herside. There never was a case in which 
there was less! semblance ‘of ownership left to the original proprie- 
tors of a flotsam than there is bere, and believing eo, we bave the im- 
pression that the eailors will be quietly leftto the poseession of their 
prize.— New London (Conn.) Chronicle, Dec. 24 





RELICS OF CHARLES L 


Mr. Pettigrew read a paper contributed by Mr. H.S. Cuming, on the 
relics of Charles I. He observed that the name of that monarch and Ca- 
risbrook Castle, where he underwent 13 months’ captivity, would ever be 
intimately associated. There stood the moss-grown, ivy-mantled walls, 
witbin which he was incarcerated, the ramparts round which be moodily 

aced, the chamber where he slept, the iron-grated window through which 

e made a futile attempt to escape, and beneath which lurked the wily 
Edmond Roiph with murderous intent on the life of the King. Newport 
also was associated with bis fate, for there, in the old room inthe Gram- 
mar- School sat the Parliamentary Commissioners—Hollis, Glyn, and 
Vane—when they held their conference, and secretly determined on the 
death of the King. The first relic of Charles I. he had to mention was a 
very beautiful cap, similar to what heralds termed the “cap of mainte- 
nance,” which was worn by the King when he attempted to escape from 
Carizbrook. It fell out of the window, and was picked up by a gentleman 
named Lee. It was now believed to be in the possession of Mr. Robinson, 
of Marlborough-house, who received it from the laté Mr. Crofton Croker. 
Their lamented president, the late Mr. R. Bernal, possessed a large silver 
watch said to have been given by Charles to Colonel Hammond while at 
Carisbrook. It was double-cased, the outer one being engraved with the 
figure of the King praying, and on the back of the inver case was engraved 
another praying figure of a man in a gown, with the Saviour above. 
After the King was removed to Westminster for his trial, it was stated 
by Sir P. Warwick that at the trial, while His Majesty was leaning in the 
court upon his gold-headed staff, the head broke off on a sudden, which, 
the King told Bishop Juxon, made a great impression on him. This cane 
or staff was in the possession of a lady residing at Worcester. From the 
termination of the trial on the 27th of January to bis decapitation, three 
days afterwards, relics thickened upon them. The counterpane which 
covered his head, and which was made of thick rich blue satin, embroi- 
dered with gold and silver in a deep border, came into the possession of 
a branch of the Cromwell family, and eventually descended to the family 
of Champneys, of Orchardleigh, near Frome, Somersetshire, by whom it 
had ever since been used as a christening mantle. When the King rose 
on the fatal morning of the 30th of January he said to his faithful attend- 
ant, “ Herbert, this is my second marriage-day ; I will be as trim to day 
as may be ; for before night I hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” 
He then appointed what clothes he would wear. “Let me have a shirt 
more than ordinary,” said the King, ‘‘ by reason the season is so sharp as 
probably may make me shake, which some observers will imagine pro- 
ceeds from fear ; I would have no such imputation; I fear not death— 
death is not terrible to me.—I bless God I am prepared.” 

On his way on foot through the park the King gave Herbert a large 
and curious clock watch, which has been in the family of Mitford, of Pitt’s- 
hill, Sussex, for more than a century. On arriving at Whitehall he was 
led along the galleries and banquetting-house through a passage broken 
in the wall to the ecaffold, which was erected in front of the building, 





facing the present Horse Guards. The prayerbook he used on the scaf- 
fold was sold in 1825 by Mr. Thomas, of King-street, Covent-garden. It 
was a folio, deficient of the title-page, but on that of the psalter was 
“ Carolus R,”’ in the King’s own handwriting. The Presbytery of Dum- 
fries declared that this book had been stolen from their library, but did 
not attempt to make good their claim, and it was knocked down to Mr. 
Slater for 100 guineas. The King gave his large watch, which he wore, 
to Mr. J. Ashbyrobam, who planned bis escape from Hampton-court in 
November, 1646, and to Bishop Juxom he gave his “ George,” pronounc- 
ing at the same time the word “remember.” Previous to giving the 
“ rge,” he asked the bishop for his cap, which when he had put on, 
he said to the executioner, “ Does my bair trouble you ?” who, desiring it 
might be all put under it, was put back by the bishop. This cap, which 
was one of white quilted satin, after passing through various bands, came 
at last into the —— of Mr. Crofton Croker, and was sold at the dis- 
— of bis collection last year for £3 15s. After the decapitation, the 
ing’s shirt, with ruffled wriste, his white silk drawers, and the sheet 
which was thrown over the Royal corpse came into the possession of Mr. 
Ashburnham, and, after having long been carefully preserved, they were, 
with the watch beforementioned, bequeathed to the clerk of the parish of 
Ashburnham, Sussex, to be kept for ever in the church. They were now 
exhibited in the chancel of that church in a case lined with red velvet 
There were traces of blood on the shirt, and the sheet was almost covered 
with it, It had become nearly black. Richard Brandon, the hangman 
who was the executioner of the King, confessed that he took an orange 
etuck full of cloves out of the King’s pocket, as well as a handkerchief. 
After mentioning a great variety of other interesting relics of this ill- 
fated monarch, Mr. Cuming sta that none of them had gained such 
notoriety as the knives with handles, believed to have been cast of the 
metal which formed the equestrian statue of Charles now standing at 
Charing-cross. This noble statue, the work of the famous Hubert Le 
Scour, was, according to Walpole, cast in aspot of ground near the 
church in Convent-garden, in 1633, and, not being erected before the 
civil war, it was sold by the Parliament to John Rivet, a brazier, living 
at the sign of the Dial, near Holborn-conduit, with strict orders to break 
it ‘in pieces, Rivet, however, concealed both horse and rider under 
ground till the Restoration, producing some fragments of old brass and a 
number of knives, the hafts of which he declared were made of the iden- 
tical metal of which the statue was composed, and which were eagerly 
bought up both by Royalists and Republicans—by the one clase from 
affection for their murdered master, and by the other asa badge of the 
triumph of their party. Such were a few of the most interesting relics ; 
but what a train of thought did their recital evoke! They led them step 
by step from the-Kings’s arrival at Carisbrook Castle in eveushes, 1646, 
till his death upon the scaffold 15 months afterwards. They awakened 
the recollection of many a restless spirit of that restless age. Prince 
and plebein, friend and foe, the gay Cavalier and the gloomy Round- 
head, seemed to be resuscitated as warning to witnesses against the vices 
and errors of that stormy age, causing us to rejoice that we lived under 
the sway of one whose worth and virtue shed a blessing upon our Jand, 


tion. Assthe Greeks came to exalt the Septuagint above the Hebrew 


What Sweden wants is rather faith in the future than pride in the past. 


text of the Old Testament, and as the Latins came to regard the Vulgate | It adberes too rigidly and obstinately to institutions admirably adapted 
as of superior authority to the original Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, so | to resist monarchic encrorehments on popular liberty when they consti- 
we who speak the English tongue generally regard our Eaglish transla- | tuted a great public danger ; but at present calculated hurtfully to di- 
tion--as finally modified and completed by King James’s scholars—not | minish the unity and practical influence of the sovereign and his govern- 
merely as a translation which does and can give but imperfectly the spirit ment, to keep uppermost the intolerance of the emall proprietary, and to 
of the original, but as the veritable Word of God itself, divinely inspired keep down the intelligence and progress of the classes which in other 
in every sentence and syllable. The English translation of the Bible | countries give the impetus and tone to legislation and social advance. 
now on foot, is an attack upon this idea, and it can only be regarded as | How else can we account for the backward state of a country having the 
a new and very remarkable development of that indisposition to submit | freest parliamentary system in Europe, but that ite inbabitants are livin 

to apy mere assumption of authority by which this age is so eminently | out of the world? Sweden has been slumbering, while everything and 


distinguished. 
The idea is by no means a new one. 


The received English version has 


everybody around it and Norway have been moving on. And not one of 
the least happy resulis of co-operation with the West may ogee 


been severely criticised in many quarters as an inadequate representation be expected to be such a drawing forth of latent Swedish powers, intell 

of the original, and new translations, in whole or in part, have been un- | gence, and ambition, as will consolidate the monarchy without diminish- 
dertaken and published by many distinguished Eoglish biblical scholars. | ing an iota that freedom of which the Swedes are so justly proud, but 
But that which marks the present movement and gives importance to it | which they bave a little misunderstood. 


is, that it is not the enterprise of one or more private scholars, but of a | 


The Court of Stockholm, there is every reason to believe understands 


large organised religious combination, known as the American Bible | its duties; but its misfortune is that it isin advance of the intelligence 


Union, embracing the whole or the controlling portion of many numer- | 
The agitation, we believe, took its rise with | 


ous and influential sects. 
the Baptists, who thought, and certainly not without appearance of rea- 
son, that in their rendering of the words and passages having reference 
to the rite of baptism the authors and revisers of the received English 
version had not been entirely uninflnenced by the usages of the English 
Church. But though it may have originated with the Baptists, the move- 
ment is no longer confined to the various sects who hold to the practice 
of immersion, but numbers among its friends and supporters, and even 
among the scholars practically engaged in the work of revision, mem- 
bers of the Church of England, of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Methodists, Old-School Presbyterians members of the German 
Reformed Church, and perhaps others. 

It would be paying a very poor tribute to the indefatigable labours of 
biblical critics aud scholars for the last two hundred years—it would be 
to ignore the vast progress made in philology during the last ceatury— 
not to admit that there pow exists the means of knowing the probable 
sense of the Hebrew and Greek scriptures with more accuracy than was 
possible two hundred years ago. Nor can it be denied that the authors 
and revisers of the received English translation rendered the sense of 
many passages not so much in accordance with the rules of puilology as 
according to the readings which then prevailed in the Church—so that 
the aecepted Protestant version is after all of the nature of a Catholic 
bible, giving not so much the original and unbiased interpretation of 
scholars who looked mainly to the originals before them, and to such 
contemporary documents as might shed light upou the meaning of those 
originals, as to the interpretation which tradition, not always very 
learned or rational, had established in the Latin Church. 

Bnt though the theoretical possibility of making an improved Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible must be admitted, yet how far, especially in 
the present state of learning and opinion among us, this possibility is 
prvcticable, is quite another question. Among the most remarkable and 
e: vouraging sigosof the times is the recent zeal for learning and literature 
v..bibited among all the various religious sects in America. Previously, 
however, to this recent movement, the whole curre..: of religious develop- 
ment among us, running as it did so exclusively in the channel of the af- 
fections, was by no means favourable to the cultivativ.: of sound letters, 
As yet, our standard of religious learning is at a deciuedly low mark ; 
and it may be very seriously doubted whether the clergy, and much more 
whether their parishioners, are yet fully prepared to acct aud profit by 
the philological and critical discoveries of the last bundic:! years. 

The method by which the new translation is to be ma.e—by a large 
number of scholars acting under the supervision of an association which 
supplies the necessary fuuds—whatever advantages it may have, has also 
this disadvantage—-that all its machinery tends to secure, not the best 
possible translation, but the one most satisfactory to the majority of those 
who contribute to the work-—but who, at the same time, notwithstanding 
their zeal for an improved version, may be very poorly qualified to judge 
as to the fact of that improvemnnt. Still, even in this point of view, the 
new translation cannot fail to be curious and valuable. Even if it should 
do nothing more than show the variations in the theological ideas of the 
mass of the people from the standard in vogue among English scholars 
and churchmen two hundred and fifty years ago, the money and labour 
expended upon it will by no means have been wasted.—V. Y. Tribune. 


SWEDEN AND THE SWEDES, 


It is objected against the feasibility of a Swedish Alliance that no suf- 
ficient inducement is held out for Sweden to join the Western Powers, 
and declare war against so powerful a neighbour as Russia. But this ob- 
jection is founded on far too low an estimate of the state of the case, both 
as regards the Allies and Sweden. It disregards those traditionary and 
hereditary feelings and influencies, which, powerful everywhere, are uao- 
usually (and, in some important respects, perhaps rather mischievously ) 
powerful in Sweden. For just observe how the matter nearly stands. 

England and France do not approach the Court of Stockholm to par- 
chase a mercenary army, or to charter a flotilla of gunboats advertised 
to be let. Sweden is not in the military market of Europe, to be hired 
out by the highest bidder. It is not the Captain Dalgetty of the North, 
ready to take service on either side, and professing, 

For pleas of right let statesmen vex their head, 

War is my banner, aud my guerdon bread ; 

And, with the sworded Switzer, I can say 

The best of causes is the best of pay. 
Neither is Sweden asked by the Allies to sell the sword of the Protes- 
tant hero of the North. Were that co, then indeed the Swedish Govern- 
ment would be entitled to stand out for the-highest terms that could be 
extorted from clamorous buyers. But there are neither buyers nor sel- 
lers in the case. It is not because the armaments of Sweden (however de- 
sirable,) are indispensable that they are sought; but because the popular 
instincts of Sweden, directed by its historical recollections, and swayed 
by its present danger, recognise the fact patent to all Europe, that the 
true policy of Sweden is identical with the cause of the Allies. Sweden 
knows, from sad experience, that just in proportion as Russian ambition 
remains unchecked, its own nationality, its independence, nay its very 
existence, are imperilled. Every true-hearted Swede and Norwegian feels 
that if the Allies be not completely and entirely succesful in both seas, 
the power of Russia over Scandinavia, wiil be Leady increased. And 
it is for these and other similar reasons, and not because of the 
purchasability of the military strength of Sweden, that Swedish co- 
operation is sought by England and France. That therefore which is 
sought in honour, and out of regard for common purposes, cannot be 
made the subject of marketing, or bargain and sale. 

Once indeed heartily and zealously engaged, like Sardinia, in the war, 
Sweden will of course become entitled to enjoy all its good fortune, and 
to profit by such successes as she herself takes part in. But, no matter 
what good fortune or success of that kind may secure for her, her best and 
most permanent reward for now doing her duty to Europe is, and must 
be, the reduction of the power of Russia. To diminish the strength and 
check the ambition of Russia is to raise Sweden in the scale of nations, 
It is to lighten a weight which now oppresses Swedish and Norwegian 
patriotism, and to enable the united kingdoms to breathe more freely, to 
cultivate without apprehension and alarm those relations which their 
best interests seem to dictate, and to enter on a larger and more liberal 
course of policy than they now dare to do, 

For, overshadowed, overawed, and endangered by this huge semi-bar- 
barous empire ready on the slightest provocation to swallow up Sweden 








and for whom every breast glowed with affection and every heart beat 


with devoted loyalty—Report of Meeting Archelogical’ Soci 
Newport, I. W. ¥ P & Archelogical Society, at 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


We referred a few op since to a remarkable movement on foot in 
England, in the shape of a petition to Parliament for the opening of the 
Crystal Palace, the British Museum, lecture-rooms, and other places of 
secular instruction and amusement, on Sundays, for the benefit of that 
class who bave no other time in the week which they can devote to re- 
laxation and intellectual improvement. Not akin to this movement, but 
still not so entirely dissimilar to it as might appear at the first glance, is 
that which for some time past has been going on in this country for making 
@ Dew version of the re] ce It is true the English innovators in at- 
tacking the Sabbath and its observance as a sacred and solemn day, aseail 
one of the time-honoured institutions of Protestant religion, and that the 
New Versionists cannot be charged with anything of £0 grossly latitudi- 
narian & nature, And yet the one undertaking, almost as much as the 
other, is indicative of a ar departure from ancient and time-honoured 
ies Eagar : 

e English translation of the Bible bas been, and still generally is 
looked up to by speakers of the English tongue with all ee vensialion 
and unquestioning respect due to an original document of divine revela- 


and Norway, they are obliged to live a cribb’d, cabin’d, and self contain- 
ed life ; browsing and feeding on and chewing the cud of the past ; culti- 
vating prejadices, notions, and intolerances that the rest of civilized Eu- 
has long ago shed and cast off ; drinking over, and singing about, and 
spinning long tales of bygone glories and triumphs, instead of preparing 
new ones; and employing liberty and free institutions less in the ser- 
vice of progress and advancement than to preserve and perpetuate the 
social muuners of the sixteenth century without its virtues. Sweden in 
its present stationary position, which is to a large extent caused by the 
fear of Russ‘a, plays an inadequate and not a worthy part in the society 
of European nations. In nearly all that constitutes the glory of this age, 
the Swedes are standing still ; they want life, activity, energy, and toler- 
ation and sobriety ; their minds and hearis as well as their ports want 
Opening; they require to be rubbed against their neighbours; to be 
taught the value of free intercourse, free trade, and religious freedom ; 
to be mixed up with, and made partakers of the times in which we all 
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live. And if co-operation with the Allies in the present war against Rus- 
sia shall only drag them out of their burrows, knock off come ot their 
prejudices, liberalise their commercial policy aud so extend their trade, 
and in short teach them that “ there is more in heaven and earth, than 
is dreamt of in their philosophy,” it may be the means of opeving a new | 
era of improvement in Sweden that will in itself operate as a far greater 


barrier against Russia than ail the boisterous recolle 








Vasa and Charles the Twelfth. 


of those classes which have monopoly of political power. For in Sweden 
all sections of the community are represented in parliament, except that 
which in all countries makes a parliament the means of good govern- 
ment. A wealthy church is amply represented ; so too the nobility, and 
the small freeholders of the country ; but trade, commerce, industry, and 
intelligence, separated from these classes, are unrepresented ; and the 
consequence is that in Sweden the great laws of human progress are not 
in legislative operation, but in their stead most of those obstructions to 
the advancement of human knowledge and happiness lately so eloquent- 
ly dwelt upon by Lord John Russel. 

Now if Scandinavia has ever again to be one of the bulwarks of Euro- 
pean freedom, it must be by Sweden now rising to the greatness of its po- 
sition and of its capabilities. To remain tranquil and quiet in this crisis 
of history, is for Sweden to stereotype all her accidentai defects of char- 
acter and institutions, and to prepare for Russia an easy conquest, and 
herself for a painless extinction. Whereas co-operation with the Western 
Powers will open to Sweden a new and higher life ; and if in 1856, with 
its aid, the great Baltic fleets of Russia could be as completely annihbilat- 
ed as those of the Black Sea have been in 1855, then, long before Russia 
could replace the loss, Sweden and Norway would be able to rear such a 
steam marine as, with the new spirit and new life infused into the hearts 
of their brave inhabitants, would elevate them to the position of one of 
the most important of the second rate Powers, and associate their preser- 
vation, assuch, with that independence of Europe which it would be their 
glory to have assisted in establishing. 





MR. O’GORMON AT THE NEW ENGLAND DINNER, 


At this Festival, on Saturday last, Mr. R. O’Gormon, Vice President 
of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, made a palpable anti- 
Know Nothing speech, thus reported in the {daily papers. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the New England Society: For the 
second time it is my pleasant duty to thank you, and all this worthy 
company, for the compliment you have conferred on the Society which I 
bave the honor torepresent. The Sons of New England and the Sons of 
St. Patrick are old acquaintances—let me believe old friends, We have 
worked together—tilled the same field—wrought in the same workshop— 
borne the same fatigues and reverses—shared together that prosperity 
with which this bounteous land rewards all who toil in her behalf For- 
eign born, though not aliens among you, we and you havea common 
home, common interests, and common hopes. Therefore, by us as well 
as by you, every incident ia this country’s history is thought on and 
freshly remembered—therefore do we claim a citizen’s right to sympa 
thize in all the perils and vicissitudes which attended its early days ; and 
therefore, do we love and venerate all that is good and venerable in the 
character and works of those fearless few—the earliest immigrants to the 
shores of New England—of whom you claim to be the descendants and 
representatives. Brave, stubborn, uncompromising men—ruled and fired 
by a stern and austere faith—rigid of tenet—intolerant of dissent— 
rugged as the rock on which they set their feet, but as firm, as solid and 
unflinching, they sought on these shores no more than space whereon to 
erect a temple for their worship and for themselves a home. But 

‘« There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 

Little did they think what proud results were destined to spring from 
their labours. They never dreamed that on the foundation whose first 
stone they were laying a republic should arise—geaerous ia its hospital- 
ity—broad in its liberality—the first principles of whose existence should 
be freedom of thonght—freedom of worship—freedom of action more 
uncontrolled than the Old World ever saw. Proud may you be—proud 
may I and every man be—proud and grateful—to read that story—to 
trace each step of that magnificent advance—from the time when the lit- 
tle colony your fathers planted outgrowing successively the oppressive 
bonds of sect and race, and allegiance to a power heyoud the ocean, 
caught and diffused the generous enthusiasm, until at last the thrones and 
cottages of Europe shook with the reverberations of that stern “ No,’ 
whose echoes rolled in thunder along these shores ; and men saw on the 
Western World, emerging from the battle smoke—purified and ennobled by 
the long ordeal—a young nation—redeemed—erect—alone. So willed the 
great Lord of the universe. This far-spreading region, teeming with inex- 
haustible wealth—rich in its inland seas—ino its broad prairies—in its 
majestic rivers and fertilizing streams—this treasure kept for long ages 
hidden away beyond an untraveled ocean, among mists and storms—the 

hilosopber’s speculation and the mad poet’s dream—this fresh unex- 
Pausted world was too great to be the patrimony of any one people, or 
the monopoly of any one race. Too great to be the hunting-ground of 
the Indian—the Supreme Master led hither your fathers across the waves. 
Too great to be the colony ot the Anglo-Saxon, He willed it should be a 
nation—the Hope and the Home of all races—the temple of all creeds— 
the rich inheritance of all mavkind. He bade them come hither, and 
they are here. From every clime—from every quarter of the globe, 
From where the Rbine flows majestic past corn fields and vineyards—past 
cathedral, towo and towers. From where the arrowy Rhone leaps forth 
from the lake clear as the emerald—deep—swilt and strong. From 
where the Shannon and the Blackwater mirror back the brown hills and 
nodding foliage of my own dear island. From every race and people un- 
der the law have come recruits to swell the ranks of that army of labour, 
who have spread the territory and won the best victories of this hepehiio 
victories that have left no havoc in their track, and no grieving hearte 
behind—victories over the pestileat swamp—over the forest, the prairie 
and the mine. While half the nations of Europe have stood still or re- 
trograded, think what wonders have been wrought here. Thiok what 
broad land they have won for mankind, these invincible cohorts of toil. 
Two bundred years ago the sullen Indian prowled round your father’s 
hearths, and grudged them the little space they claimed for a home. Now 
Barbarism has beea hurled back across the Allegauies—across the Mise- 
issippi—across the Western prairies—even to the Rocky Mountains, 
where it makes a last hopeless stand only to be taken in the rear by the 
outposts of civilization that spread along the Pacific shore. 

In all the mighty work,we immigrants have toiled and suffered by your side 
Whatever the quick brain of New-Eogland has devised, the strong arm of 
the immigrant bas not failed toexecute. Rough they are and uacomely— 
turbulent sometimes,unused to their new freedom--rugged of aspect and of 
tongue. Did they wear kid gloves, and bring with them the grace of a 
coliegiate education, would they have been fitted for the rough work they 
did? And where is the maa who would wish that work undone? There 
is more of it todo, Wide regions lie still rotting and pestileat with 
wasted fertility. Shall the prejudices of a sect or the tactics of a party 
repel the willing labour that aloue is needed to conquer the desert to the 
use of man? Shall it be said that the immigrant may be allowed to toil 
and suffer for this nation, but be excluded from all sbare of its honours 
and its rights? Checked and degraded by a sense of the inferiority in 
which he would be taught to believe, shall the immigrant be told by the 
law or by prejudices as strong as the law that he is aa aliea io the land 
which the toil of his hand.and the sweat of his brow have beautified and 
enriched? No, no. Suck a policy would be ungenerous, unwise, fatal ; 
marring the desigus of Providence, and counteracting the great destiny 
of this nation. It cannot, but for an instant, prevail. The iustincts of the 
Republic are purer, truer, nobler than the !essous of ber politicians, and 
these instincts will be obeyed. The beneficent policy which has made 
her prosperous, honoured, beloved, sbe will continue to pursue. Gather- 
ed under her protecting wing, the long-scattered families of Man will 
unite. Kuit together by the strong tie of a common language ; from their 
commingling blood, one nation shall be formed abie to hold in its bands 
the future of mankiud—a nation of whose power, of whose duration, and 
of whose liberality men shall walt as did the Roman Historian, of that 
other Republic whicb, after one thousand years of life, and vigour, 


ctions of Gustavus | and glory, died as the Autuma sun dies, setting in aseaof splendour. But, 
if in the history you fiad no example to guide you ; turn then to the book 
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The Avion. 
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which your fathers would above all books, and read there the words | Sea and the Danube, The former is to be closed against all ships-of-war. 
which in their hours of loneliness and need must have touched their bearts. | whatever ; the 


‘*God loveth the stranger. Love ye, therefore, the stranger, for ye, too, 
were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 

It is needless to add that this eloquent address was received with im- 
m ense applause. 
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SHAESPEARH IN HIS STUDY, 


AND 
MILTON IN HIS STUDY 
BY JOHN FAED, R.8.A., 
Painter of the celebrated Picture of ‘ Shakspeare and His Contemporaries,’ Exhibited in 1853. 


These charming works together with an exquisite unfinished proof of their forthcoming print 
of “ EVANGELINE,” an illustration of Longfe'low’s Poem, are on Exhibition at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway. 





FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHE, 
The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beantifnl Line Engraving of which, by Henrique, Duront may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 











AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





BRRosavwayr THEATRE. King Charming. 





N IBLO’S GARDEN. The Ravels. 
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EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiset. Tickets 26 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 





BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
ONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 31ST AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE 
Week, the Burlesque on the grand romantic fairy opera of 
Cinderella, 
in 4 Acts, with beautifal scenery, dresses, &. Preceding the piece, 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 


Concert commences at 734 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 
Satuarday Evening Jan. 6th Benefit of L. SHORT, Treasurer. 





Tue ALBION ACCELERATED TO THE BritisH Provinces.—The Albion is 
now mailed so early on Saturday morning, that it reaches Montreal on Satur- 
day night, and all other parts of Canada at a proportionably early time. 

Bubscriptions may be sent by mail in registered letters at our risk, or handed 
te our Canadian Agents, Mr. Joun Nimmo, Toronto; Mr. Jonn Armour, Book- 
seller, &c., Montreal; or M1. R. G. Parron, Post Office, Quebec. 

WM. YOUNG & CO., 10 Park Place, New York. 





THE ALBION. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1855. 





The Event of the Week; the Law and the Fillibusters. 

In the absence of fresh tidings from Europe, and in view of the dead- 
lock to which affairs at Washington are reduced, the leading topic of the 
week has been the detention of the steamer WVorthern Light, bound to 
San Juan de Nicaragua, and the arrest of a large number of persons ac- 
cused of being enlisted, or of intending to enlist, in the military service 
of the redoubtable General Walker. The incidents occurring from day 
to day, since Monday—when the steamer was forcibly brought-to by a 
shot from a revenue-cutter—have furnished matter for report and com- 
ment to the daily papers, otherwise somewhat barren of interest. But it 
is beyond our means to follow closely the various proceedings. A few 
particulars will suffice for distant readers ; those round about us are kept 
sufficiently posted up. 

It appears then, that the government have been for some time aware 
that recruiting for General Walker has been secretly organized and 
carried on, whilst a vague impression prevailed that an ulterior foray 
upon Cuba or San Domingo was also contemplated. The arrival here of 
Col. French, the unrecognized Minister of Nicaragua and the well- 
known right-hand man of the General, seeming to have given a new 
stimulus to the enlistment, it was determined to break-up the whole ex- 
pedition. Hence the stoppage of the Vorthern Light ; hence the partial 
search on board her for warlike stores, which was unsuccessful ; and hence 
the summary setting on shore of two or three hundred recruits, who 
were embarked but not provided with passage-tickets. In explanation of 
this last fact, the Transit Company declares itself to be under contract with 
Walker to bring him out certain labourers, though the terms of the con- 
tract are kept in the back-ground. The Agents, however, of the 
Company are implicated in the general charge of violation of the 
Neutrality laws, and also of infringiag that portion of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty which binds either party to abstain from colonising or settling 
any portion of Central America. In the mean time the vessel has been 
permitted to sail, with two of the U.S. Marshal’s officers on board, to see 
that no pieces of ordnance are secreted beneath the coals. The leading 
persons arrested have been released on bail. The District Attorney has 
plunged into a labyrinth of official troubles. In short, the number of per- 
sons concerned—the variety and pecu.iarities of their relative positions, 
each to each-the vagueness and complication of the charges-and the politi- 
cal colouring given to the whole affair—render it a most difficult case for 
the authorities to deal with legally, and one on which even public opinion 
is staggered. ; 

Looking at it from the British point of view, we cannot pass unnoticed 
the rumour carrent at Washington, that this summary procedure has 
been adopted by the Administration, as a sort of corollary to the attitude 
assumed towards Great Britain in reference to the late recruiting for the 
Crimea. “If we enforce our laws upon you, see how rigorous we are in 
carrying them out when our own citizens are the offenders!” Such is 
the tone implied ; but the allegation is unsustained by proof, nor would 
we otherwise willingly put faith in it, albeit our own opinion of Mr. 
Caleb Cushing is not the most exalted in the world. On the whole, this 
Nicaragua chapter in history promises to be voluminous and lasting, and 
to open up all sorts of issues. Where, for instance, is the Chamber of 
Commerce, with its special meeting, prompt to denounce the libellous 
though official idea, that a powerful commercial Company, of this city of 
New York, could connive at fillibustering in any shape? 


The Expected News from Europe. 

Can any one recollect a time, when the coming steamer was not looked 
for with the greatest impatience? Just now (we write on Friday) the 
bulletin board is consulted with unusual frequency, because a few intel- 
ligent persons have made up their minds that peace between Russia 
and the Allies was on the point of conclusion, at the date of the last 
Liverpool despatches. Notwithstanding the high respectability of the 
private source, through which an intimation to that effect has found its 
way to the public, we are not disposed to rely upon the prediction. It 
comes to us clogged with the statermpat, that it is the Cabinet of 
Vienna that has proposed certain terms ; that these have been appro ved 
by the French and British Governments ; and that if not accepted by 
the Czar, the Spring will see Austria’s sword drawn against him. Now 
it passes belief that—with all their experience, and with the actual mili- 
tary prospect before them—Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston would 
consent to make apy proposals whatever; that they would incline an 
ear to the stale tender of Austria’s alliance under certain contingencies ; 
or finally that they would listen to the flimsy conditions on which this peace 
project is said to be based. The two clauses named regard the Black 








latter to be relieved from any Russian supervision or con- 
trol. The lameness of such a conclusion is too obvious for comment. 

But this is not the only novelty put forward, in regard to the war | 
Another journalist is informed by his own well-posted correspondent, that | 
Marshal Pelissier has begged permission to evacuate the Crimea, be- 
cause the Russians have poisoned all the wells. This terrible calamity 
does not apply to the wells within the Allied entrenchments; of course, 
not; but to those in the interior, in the direction which the Allies must 
take if they proceed to conquer the Crimea. Now, if this had been put 
down as a threat, it might have made a sensation ; but, seeing that the 
Allies, if they advance, must follow their enemies, we want to know how 
in the world the latter subsist so long and so comfortably, without the 
needful supply. Perhaps the Cossacks can fight it out upon aqua-vite ; 
but the Cossacks’ horses—what substitute for water do they find, when 
all the wells are poisoned ? 





The Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Comrades. 

Towards the close of October, last year, whilst the civilized world was 
profoundly ignorant and keenly curious as to the fate of the long-absent 
adventurers above-named, the discoveries of Dr. Rae were suddenly an- 
nounced. It were needless here to recapitulate them ; it is sufficient to 
say that the conclusions of that experienced and sagacious traveller left 
little room to doubt, that the Expedition perished miserably in the Spring 
of 1850, near the mouth of Sir George Back’s Great Fish River. There 
were not indeed wanting doubters and cavillers, who were strong in arga- 
ment that Sir John must have gone this way or that—the class of men 
who gainsay both reason and evidence, rather than jeopardise their own 





opinions. Perhaps they may even doubt still, despite the return of the | 
Hudson Bay Company’s officers, sent out on the traces of Dr. Rae’s re- | 
ports, and confirming them in all respecis. For the simple and deeply 
touching narrative of this journey and its issue, we refer to an article | 
elsewhere, extracted from the Montreal Herald. The leaders on the oc- 
casion, Messrs. Anderson & Stewart, deserve high praise for their zeal | 
and activity ; but when were not these qualities pre-eminent amongst the 
Factors ‘and Traders of the Hudson Bay Company? Sir George Simp- 
son’s forethought, method, and judgment, were also signally displayed in 
all the preliminary arrangements. But who does not know Sir George’s 
well-earned reputation in this respect? 

On this confirmation of the terrible tidings themselves, we cannot ven- 
ture a remark ; nor be tempted to spoil so harrowing and pathetic an 
outline, by any efforts at filling it up. God’s will be done! The com- 
plete story will never be told ; but what Englishman will doubt that 
manly courage and pious resignation were conspicuous in the closing 
scenes ? 

We have hinted above, that certain incredulous persons at home made 
very light of Dr. Rae’s practical judgment and positive proofs. It is to 
be still more regretted that not a few men in authority shut their eyes, 
years ago—when projects for the relief of the absent mariners were first 
started—to the chances afforded in the direction now found to have been 
taken. Readers who file the </bion will find, scattered through the 
volume for the past year, many lengthened notices of this general sub- 
ject ; but in connection with this particular point, that touches the Ad- 
miralty operations, they are advised to refer to our issue of the 18th of 
November, 1854. 


Derelict Discovery-Ship Brought into Port. 

After dealing with sad mementoes that concern our fellow-creatures 
and our fellow-countrymen, the sympathies are not quite so acute, when 
turned upon the fortunes of adeserted ship. Nevertheless, the story is 
an interesting one, though, in the shape in which it now comes to us, it 
loses the charm of novelty. We know already (vide the Albion of the 
8th inst.,) how an enterprising American master of a whaler had board- 
ed and taken possession of H. B. M. Arctic discovery-ship Resolute, aban- 
doned ia the ice, in the summer of last year, by Capt. Kellett, in obedi_ 
ence to the order of his senior officer, Capt. Sir Edward Belcher. All 
the particulars of that affair have long since been recorded in these 
columns ; though the drifting of that crewlees and unguided vessel, 
through successive Straits, and over a course of a thousand miles, was un. 
seen of human eye. Such a voyage, however, is not an absolute mystery. 
When, with Lieut. De Haven, U.S. N., Dr. Kane first explored the won- 
ders of the northern deep, it will be recollected how the tiny schooners 
were borne along, for months, embedded in a frozen mass. But the cir- 
cumstances are familiar, and need only be recalled. 

A curious question—that of salvage—is suggested by this hardy whale- 
man’s lucky adventure. National vessels are not supposed to be aban- 
doned, in the ordinary marine acceptation of the term. The Queen might 
claim her properiy. It is not, however, possible that so ungenerous a 
course would be adopted, «rlgss the full estimated value of the prize be 
paid over to the salvors. This will probably be done. Naval etiquette 
might not relish the idea of the broad arrow being treated without re- 
spect.; and so, we presume, Capt. Buddington and his crew will divide 
the spoil, in money, amongst them, and the Admiral on the Halifax and 
West India station will be ordered to take charge of her Majesty’s disco- 
very-ship Resolute. 








The British North American Provinces. 

Topics of any thing beyond a local interest have not been very abun- 
dant of late in the Canadian journals, although to define the exact point 
at which the local merges into the general would at once be difficult and 
presumptuous. There are some subjects indeed which in their immediate 
influence are limited to certain localities, but which yet involve or may 
involve a far wider range. Thus it is—or rather, it may be--with the 
controversy respecting the inter-Colonial Trade between Canada and 
some of the West India Islands. ‘Lhe views of the Colonists most inte- 
rested may be precisely similar ; but their plans do not coincide with the 
theory or the practice that prevails in the Imperial system of commerce. 
The department at home states its objections to the change proposed. 
They are discussed in priat, and found irksome, to say the least. What 
then? Is there to be acollision? We think not. Certain writers are a 
little too prone to utter threats. We have a new Colonial Minister. Let 
us wait awhile, and argue the question temperately with him. If ever 
any portion of any empire’ was ju-tified in expecting honourable, ay and 
liberal treatment from the head of that empire, Canada ought to look 
for such at the hands of the Imperial Government. There is not the 
smallest need to fly off at a tangent upon Independence, when thiogs do 
not go precisely to our mind. 

The development of trade, and the consequent extension of the means 
of intercourse, have taken strong hold of the Canadian mind. Nota few 
schemes are in agitatiov, and not a few of them are set on foot with the 
view Of benefitting particular places or districts. What then? Is not 
the good of the whole made up of the good of the parts? Is not rivalry 
wholesome ’—In saying this, we have before us an article in the Mon- 
treal Gazette on the subject of increasing the trade facilities of the river 
St. Lawrence. The advice given is excellent. Do not have too many 
irons in the fire. With one project for an Ottawa and Georgian Bay Canal, 
another for a Railroad, and the Hon. John Young’s able advocacy of an 
enlargement of the Welland Canal, and the junction of the St. Lawrence 
and Lake Champlain by water communication also, it must be owned 

















Though we have just penned a brief but merited eulogium on the 
worthy head of the Hudson Bay Company, we must mark the pregnant 
though short comments of the Globe of the 20th inst., on the expected 
dealings between that Company and the American government. The 
subject has been touched in these columns. The Globe alludes to the con- 
templated sale of property and rights in the Oregon Territory ; and then, 
anticipating a time when the Company may seek to dispose of its Cana- 
dian possessions, cautions its readers against the supposition that the 
Company is lawful owner of the soil. The theme is, as we say, a sugges- 
tive one. 

But the topic, that has lately swallowed up whole columns of contem- 
porary sheets, is the grand Railway Festival at Toronto, on Thursday of 
last week. It is altogether too late in the day for us to record the good 
things that were said and done, the crowding of the assembled guests, 
the wit and eloquence of the speakers at the afternoon’s banquet, the 
gtace and beauty of the women at the Ball, who always so thoroughly 
appreciate increased communication between place and place. The 
Féte, we are glad to read, was brilliantly successful. Loyalty and liberal 
neighbourship were happily blended. To us here resident, the marked 
feature seems to have been the presence, and the joyous participation, of 
80 many visitors from this side of the borders. May the intercourse at the 
social board and in the saloon give rise to many profitable and agree- 
able relations!—We can but add that this influx of Americans into Upper 
Canada was balanced in the other division of the Province, by a ga- 
thering of the New England Society of Montreal, on Saturday evening 
last. Truly, St. Jonathan is a Briareus. 

From New Brunswick we hear that her Majesty’s assent to the Prohibi- 
tory Liquor Law has been received, and the law will go into operation. 
No such impediment—as has here arisen from the alleged interference of 
such a law with the rights of trade conferred by Treaty with foreign 
countries—is anticipated in New Brunswick. We shall watch the result ; 
as we shall also be curious to know the result of the Railway Mission to 
London, which we have hitherto omitted to chronicle, The Attorney- 
General of the Province is deputed by the Executive, and the Hon. Mr. 
Robertson by the European and North American Railway Company. 
Need we say that we wish them success? 





A Word On One More Arctic Subject. 

The daily journals have published a brief correspondence between Mr. 
Crampton and Dr. Kane, very courteous, very kindly, very proper. The 
British Minister, on behalf of his government, expresses great satisfaction 
at the safe return of both Dr. Kane’s and Lieut. Harsteiu’s Expeditions, 
and offers in the name of Great Britain very cordial thanks for the effortg 
made to carry relief tothe missing. The Doctor gracefully acknowledges 
the compliment, and, we believe, esteems it highly. 





At Washington—As You Were. 

No Speaker yet elected ; no President’s Message ; even the unprofitable 
balloting bas become a bore, and the dull routine has latterly been 
broken-up by sundry personal and vivacious debates. Could not an Act be 
passed, by which the Congressional allowance per diem should only com- 
mence, when Congress is organised for business ? 





Music. 


Another year has slipped away from us. Its hours are irrevocable ; let us 
at least review them, not like morose and discontented critics, but rather as 
deeply smitten with the charms of heavenly poesy and ever alive to songs of 
love and glory! Indeed how could one be severely critical at a time when 
every heart is attuned to joy, and on all sides one hears of nothing but ban- 
quets, fétes, and weddings, either in prospect or already happily concluded? 
Let us not disturb the universal smile, but rather seek to lose ourselves in 
pleasant memories and happy hopes. We will forget awhile the dryness of 
our historic labours, and not laying too much stress on the faults and mistakes 
of unhappy singers, or recalling too vividly our disappointments of last year, 
rather revel in the feast days and pleasures which we have enjoyed daring 
that time, as musicians and artists. 

In this expiring year of 1855, we have heard the tender Mario and the tragic 
Grisi. Their voices still ring in our ears, and we can fancy ourselves listening 
eagerly to their precious farewell entertainments, at the Metropolitan Theatre. 
We seem to have in turn Il Barbiere, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, I Puritani, and 
Semiramide, interpreted by Grisi, Mario, Susini, Badiali, and a tall and pretty 
woman who had christened herself by the quasi Italian name of Vestvali. 

Hardly had the two most celebrated singers left us, when, to console us for 
their loss, there came an incomparable prima donna, a singer truly unique in 
her way, Madame Lagrange. ‘“ La nature envers vous me semble bien injuste,” 
has often been our reflection, with regard to this indefatigable and remarkable 
artist ; but we do not the less acknowledge that, without her, our Academy of 

Music would probably have been obliged to close its doors early in the autumn. 
In connection with Madame Lagrenge have appeared an admirable comic 
singer, Rovere, and a useful and generally commendable baryton, Morelli.— 
Brignoli and Amodio have received a most favourable welcome from the pub- 
lic, and Miss Hensler has merited favourable criticism. Finally, a singer 
whose voice refuses all precise classification has recently made her first appear- 
ance with a certain éclat, and has taken amongst us the place filled last year 
by Signora Vestvali—we speak of Madame Nantier Didiée. She has com- 
pletely eclipsed Signora Aldini, whose very interesting appearance ought not 
to have been forgotten so soon. 

These are the principal singers whom we have been permitted to hear this 
year at the Italian Opera, with Bina Steffanone and Marini, those two excel- 
lent artists whose absence we have been obliged to regret more than once.—It 
is unnecessary to enumerate all the operas presented by these various artists, 
so we will confine ourselves to the only novelties produced at the Academy of 
Music during this year, Jt Trovatore and William Tell. The immense success 
obtained by these two should have encouraged the direction to produce others, 
and to renew a repertory which every one is tired of. 

Outside of the Italian Opera, we need only mention Mademoiselle Nau and 
Miss Louisa Pyne. To the latter we owe the representation of the first Ameri- 
can Opera ever composed and played in New York : we hope that Mr. George 
Bristow, encouraged by the success of Rip Van Winkle, will not stop there, 
but will soon, in a second work, justify the high expectations raised in us by 
his first. 

If we pass now from the Opera House to the Concert Saloon, we shall be 
obliged to confess that its souvenirs of this year are meagre enough. Still, 
justice requires us to mention that we had a concerto for the Key Bugle, most 
skilfully executed by Herr Schreiber, at the concerts of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, as well as a delicious Concertino for the Clarionet, composed by Theodore 
Eisfeld. 

But if no new instrumental performers have arrived at New York, an en- 
chanting pianist has returued thither, to our great joy.—Moreau Gottschalk, 
after far too long an absence, has at last consented to reappear among us, and 
crown the festivals of this happy season by his delightful entertainments. He 
has been received as such a universal favourite phould be, and was to give a 
second concert Jast evening, which we doubt not’was another brilliant success. 

Such then are our most agreeable memories of the closing year. It is easily 
seen that, without our Italian Opera, it would hardly have procured us much 
pleasure, masically speaking. Long life and good luck then to our Academy 
of Music! And for the year 1856 the best we can wish for its Director is, that 
he might find a contralto and a dramatic soprano as highly gifted as Madame 
La Grange ; a tenor whose voice should have the charm, power, and flexibility 

of Mario’s ; a barrytone and basso profondo, who should bring back Badiali and 
Mariui in their best days. We wish him besides new and successful operas, 
numerous and brilliant audic.ices, prime donne without caprice, and tenors 
without colds. 





that there is danger of too much being attempted. 


And since we are wishing, (and what more appropriate to the season ?) let 
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“us hope that our Philharmonic Society may not be too exclusive and ultra- 
Germanic. 
+ To the Pianists we wish less noise and more taste, fewer notes and more 
melodies, less finger-work and more heart, less strength and more sensibility ; 
to the lady-pianists, grace and tenderness, charm and sweetness, and the cer- 
tainty of making many conquests. 

To the singers we wish the science of Duprez or of Madame Cinti Damoreau, 
with the voices of Rubini or of Malibran. 

Finally, to all those who love music, high health, and long life, with the de 


gire to enrol themselves among the number of our weekly readers. GAMMA. 





Orawma. 


Christmas is the season of abundance, the harvest time of the sweet humant- 
ties. At Christmas those who always have enough have too much, and those, 
(alas! how many!) who at all other times have sadly too little, catch the over- 
flowings of the plentiful time. All things abound ; presents and pies, pleasant 
faces and good wishes ; there is a plenty of people in the streets, a plenty of cus- 
tomers in the shops, a plenty of parties,and a plenty of fan. Of course there- 
fore there is a plenty of theatricals. And the cheatricals which abound at 
Christmas are of an exuberant and uproarious kind. The conventionalities of 
the drama give way to the expansion of the season. The Muse gets under the 
mistletoe, and allows liberties. Shall she be criticised? Heaven forbid! Let 
us rather rejoice exceedingly over a week of jolly nonsense, interposed 80 
comfortably in our strenuous life. And let all who are not disposed so to re- 
joice, skip swiftly over this column, for I am to talk of little but nonsense, the 
most exaggerated and riotous, with my Christmas readers. ; 

Pre-eminent in merry absurdity was Mr. Brougham’s “ Aboriginal, Erratic, 
Operatic, Semi-Civilized and Demi-Savage Extravaganza” of “ Po-ca-hon-tas,” 
(so printed, I presume in deference to Hiawatha and his Trochaics,) as per 
formed at Wallack’s Theatre. This “ Per-Version” of the true and wonder- 
ful story of the Indian Princess is one of the heartiest, most genial, preposter- 
ous pieces of comicality that [ hava seen in along time. All times and all person- 
ages all mingled in a kind of jovial Judgment Day. King Powhatan quizzes 
the Italian Opera to the tune of Rosin the Bow; presides over his council in 
the manner of the City Hall ; raps Captain John Smith over the shoulders of 
Colonel Kinney ; smokes a “ dudhieen ;” and sings the “ Widow Machree.”: 
Of course King Powhatan is no less a person than John Brougham, Esquire. 
Pocahontas sings an air from Ernani ; grows pathetic over Erie stock ; sighs 
for oysters and a beau in the same breath ; is haunted by romantic visions of 
Abbott’s Napoleon ; astonishes a boarding-school ; and, in defiance alike of 
Bancroft’s History, and her father’s will, weds the illustrious fillibuster Cap- 
tain Smith and becomes the ancestress of all the F. F. V——Miss Hodson in 
voice and vivacity was all that could be wished, and carried off this conglome- 
rate role in a true Christmas fashion. 

Captain John Smith was pre-eminent where all the parties to the play were 
prominent, in the perpetration of unpardonable puns ; anngunced himself to 
the choral savages in a kind of complicated cavatina, after the Italian ; elected 
himself Governor of Virginia in the most approved Republican fashioa ; made 
love like a dragoon ; underwent great sufferings in the cause of his passion ; 
was saved from the war-club of Powhatan by the bows and arrows of a Target 
Party of young Indian ladies just from boardiny-school ; and finally won the 
hand of his bride from her jovial Papa, at a game of Old Sledge. The infection 
of the season had evidently taken Mr. Walcot, who was as droll and absurd in 
this part as he is usually finished and witty and tasteful. The whole cast was 
as well filled as casts at this capital theatre always are, and where the charac- 
ters were so numerous and the personations, minor and major, so uniformly 
good, it is hardly worth while to particularize. The pretty Mrs. Stephens, how- 
ever, made so much of the slight réle of Pootee-Pet as to throw it out of its 
natural proportions and made it worthy of a special mention. 

The extravaganza has been admirably put upon the stage, the chorusses are 
excessively comical, and the whole effect of the piece diverting to the last de- 
gree. Nor is it a slight thing that the praise one must honestly give to the 
week need not be dashed, as is so often the case, with any censure on the mo- 
rale or the manner of Mr. Brougham’s performance. In his broadest fun he 
keeps within the limits of real good taste and good feeling. I felt a little da- 
bious at the beginning of Captain John Smith’s chauating of the Marseillaise 
dla Rachel, but as the theme of this absurdity turned to be the proceedings of 
Monsieur Raphael Phélix and the pensive public, I was soon reassured. This 
certainly was a very fair hit. As the newspapers told him, “they flocked more 
and more, and every one brought a French play-book at the door, with their 
eyes on the books and their earson the stage. They thought they were seeing 
Rachel,” I'll engage! And the “ Chorus, descriptive of the studious way the 
general public avoided seeing the Great Actress,” was as good as one of John 
Leach’s caricatures in Punch. 

. Wallack’s Theatre has been crowded every night, and not the house only, 
but the audience, I am sure must, like Charles Lamb in the Omnibus, “ be all 
full inside,” with fun and good feeling. 

The Broadway too has had its grand divertissement—an exotic entertainment 
which is by no means so droll as Mr. Brougham’s, but which, on the other 
hand, is much more brilliant. Mr, Planche’s adaptation of the fancy story of 
‘* King Charming” has been produced at this theatre wih extraordinary care 
and decided success. The story is one of our dear old impossible histories, and 
it is illustrated by a series of delightful and attractive tableaux. The dresses 
are splendid to look at, the personages well represented, and the properties 
appropriate and well managed. 

Mrs. Watson makes a charming King Charming, and Miss Manners a very 
pretty Princess Florina. The old King Henpeckt the Hundredth was very 
well done by Mr. Whiting, and Mme, Ponisi exceeded herself in the character 
of Queen Tyrana. As for Mrs. Littell, the management ought to give her a 
silver salver for consenting to make herself such an ill-natared fright, as she 
appears in therdle of Troutina. The scenesin this extravaganza are certainly 
as brilliant as anything that has been seen here before, off the stage of the Ope- 
ra, and the American March of forty formidable young ladies is the best thing 
of its kind I have ever seen in America. 

The delusions were all well done, with one exception. The Blue Bird, into 
which King Charming is changed by a cruel Fairy, is too palpably legless, so 
palpably legless indeed from the first, that it is impossible to be moved at the 
tidings that the cruel Tyrana has cut off his legs, otherwise than by curiosity 

to know where she contrived to find them! 

King Charming was to have had a Pretender near his throne on Monday 
night— but the critics were spared the dilemma of Bezonian, for Miss Laura 
Keene was suddenly indisposed, and the opening of her theatre was postponed 
till Thursday. This was a sad beginning for the new enterprise, but the dis- 
appointment of the audience that would have been, was turned into sympathy 
by the news that some ill-disposed individual had got into the Theatre and cut 


up one of the Scenes prepared for the Extravaganza. The Pretender Charming, | P® 


thus perforated with a pen-knife, gave up the ghost, and on Thursday Miss 
Keene opened her doors to an immense throng of persons, whom she entertained 
with Bourcicault’s comedy of Old Heads and Young Hearts,and a grand ballet 
of the Valley of Flowers. 

The theatre made a very brilliant appearance. It has been gayly and on the 
whole tastefully decorated ; the private boxes give a very cozy, comfortable 
character to the sa//e, and the stage though a trifle too gaping and cheerless, is 
still well disposed in this respect, that it is not quite out of ‘the range of vision 
from any part of the house. 

1 don’t like Mr. Bourcicault’s comedy, which seems to me equally false in 
tone, and inane in sentiment, but 1 was delighted to see Miss Keene again upon 
the stage, and to find that she has gained rather than lost in all the engaging 
qualities of an actress since she was last among us. Her Lady Alice was a 
most clever, graceful, finished and ladylike piece of acting. Miss Keene is the 
Rose Cheri of our stage, arch, tasteful, sparkling, and winning. It is a genu- 
ine pleasure to chronicle her return. 

She was well supported by Mr. Jordan, who didn’t seem conscious of having 
Played the part of an Arnold in deserting his former chief of Chambers Street, 
but looked and acted in an honest, manly, handsome style. Mr. Jordan is 
hardly a brilliant actor, but he is essentially a good actor, and likely, I think, 
to become steadily better. Mr. Hall was hamourous and happy in a quiet 
satisfactory way. The ballet was very clever and showy, and altogether the 

opening of the Varieties looked very much like a brilliant success. 


from which she has borfe away not only the Ganymede of that Olympus, but 
divers of the lesser gods and gud4eas2s themselves. Yet Mr. Burton has had no 
cause, I judge, to feel concerned for the stability of his establishment. 
‘‘Wherever MacDonald sits, there is the head of the table.” Mr. Burton makes 
his own theatre, and could make it were he supported only by a company of 
dumb waiters. He has been starring it himself as the ‘‘ Dutch Governor,” this 
week, and the old broom has swept as cleanly as the new ones. Whatever 
charms other theatres may possess, so long as Mr. Burton can head his own 
boards he need fear no serious rivalry. HAMILTON. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The famous clipper-ship Marco Polo was lately aground in the Mersey. 
We are glad to say, she sustained no damage.——Mr. Weatherhead has 
been elected Governor of Newgate, in the room of Mr. Cope, resigned, 
and the appointment. confirmed by the Home Secretary. For the last 
eleven years Mr. Weatherhead filled the onerous post of chief superin- 
tendent of the South Eastern (London Bridge) terminus. He was for- 
merly in the army, and was made a warder of the Tower by the Duke of | 
Wellington.——The sea fishery is to be extensively prosecuted, on the | 
West Coast of Ireland.——Professor Lieber has resigned the Chair of | 
Ethics and Political Economy, at the State College, Colombia, 8. C.—— 
Mr. Alderman Kennedy, one of the Sheriffs of London, is prepared to 
offer himself to the people of Newcastle, whenever a vacancy may occur. 
——Viscount Canning, the new Governor General of India, is accom- 
panied by Lord de Tabley.——Lord Stanley is spoken of in Paisley asa 
probable candidate for the representation of that burgh, in the event of a 
dissolution of Parliament.——One of the lady sojourners in the Crimea, 
Mrs. Henry Duberley, announces for publicatioa a journal kept by her | 
from the departure of the army to the taking of Sebastopol——The New 
Orleans Delta says that a new discovery of ineculation against yellow 
fever, has been tried in three thousand cases in that city with complete 
success, ——Mr. W. Sterndaie Bennett has been appointed Conductor of 
the Philharmonic Concerts; no small honour.——Mrs. Morrison, widow of 
the late Dr. William Morrison, of Hong Kong, has received a large gold | 
medal from the Emperor of the French, in testimony of her late husband’s 
kindness to the French residents at Hong Kong.——The Admiralty bave 
extended the age for first admission of cadets into the navy from 14 to 15 
years.—_—The Ear! of Southesk has appointed a missionary on his estate. 
He has also ordered a house to be built at the Scotstown as a Sabbath 
School-room, and for holding meetings in for religious serv ce.——It is 











county of Donegal, to perform the duties of the office for the future in 
propri®é persona, and to take up his residence within the county —_—The 
Westminster play this year will be the “ Phormio of Terence ;’’ and the 


ber.——The confinement of the Empress Eugénie is expected to take 
place in March.——A “ Mining Exchange” is to be formed in London. 
Some forty three millions sterling are there embarked in mining compa- 
nies——The Queen and Prince Albert have each subscribed £150 to- 
wards a monument to be erected to the Elector Johann Friedrich the 
Generous, on occasion of the 300th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Uhiversity of Jena.——MM. Charles and Francois-Victor Hugo have 
nearly completed a “ History” of the recent proceedings in Jersey.—— 
It has been a subject of general remark that on the occasion of the swear- 
ing-in of the new prelates at the Chapel of the Tuileries they knelt before 
the Emperor. This custom, adopted in the reign of Louis XIV., has 
never been followed up by any Sovereign till the present one.——The 
Scotsman says that the friends of the poet Robert Nicoll are making con- 
siderable progress in getting up a monument to his memory.——** Move- 
ment” has become a slang term. There are many movements now on foot 
in England—amongst them isa Cheap Gass Movement.——There were two 
Royal standards taken at the capture of Kinburn ; one was assigned to 
the French troops, and the other was sent :o Windsor Castle for the inspec- 
tion of her Majesty. The Queen has now caused the'trophy to he forward- 
ed to the Roya! Military Hospital, Chelsea, as the most fit place for the 
final deposit. It is very large, nearly twenty feet wide, and fourteen feet 
deep, and bas a large double-headed spread eagle painted on it.——RMr. 
Bright and’ Mr. Milner Gibson were not to be invited toa recent Liverpool 
corporation dinner, to the ex-mayor of Manchester, on account of the'r 
sentiments on the war. The Bishop of Manchester and Sir Harry Smith 
received invitations ——The name of Van Dieman’s Land is officially 
changed to Tasmanic. So saysa Tasmanian newspaper.——Lieutenant 
Austin, formerly governor of the Birmingham Gaol, and convicted of 
eruelty to certain prisoners under his charge, has been sentenced in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, to imprisonment for three months——Up to 
the lst the quantity of beetroot sugar manufactured in France was 157,712 
kilogrammes more than to the same date last year.——Sir Colin Camp- 
bell has been invited to & public dinner in Liverpool, but has declined the 
invitation, in consequence of his approaching derparture. He returns, it 
is said, to the Crimea.——The aggregate number of newspapers-stamps 

has fallen off to one-third since the new law came into operation. In July 
and August last year it amounted to 19,115,000 ; this year it was 6,870,000. 
Mrs. Gaskell, of Manchester, author of “‘ Mary Barton,” has undertaken 

to write the “ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” (author of “ Jane Eyre,”) have 
ing been requested to do so by both father and husband.——The sexton of 
Cullompton, in Devonshire, who died recently, had buried upwards of 4000 

persons, while the population of the town is only 3.655. Itissaid that the 
sextonship had been in his family for a period of 200 years. ——The Duke of 
Newcastle has arrived at Paris from the Crimea and Circassia, and is ex- 
pected in London soon.——The Sultan has ordered medals in gold and 
silver to be struck off in honour of the fall of Sebastopol. They are to 
be distributed to all the officers of the Allied armies who have taken partjin 
the siege.——The betrothal of the Grand Duke Nicholas, younger bro- 
ther of the Emperor Alexander II., with the Princess of Oldenburg, 
daughter of Prince Peter of Oldenburg, was celebrated on the 26th Nov. 
at St. Petersburg. Prince Peter is son of the Grand Duchess Catherine, 
who married the King of Wurtemberg, father of Queen Sophia of the 
Netherlands.—-The Emperor of the French has subscribed £50 to the 
fund for the erection of a monument to the late Marquis of Londonderry. 

——tThe grand terrace of the gardens of the Tuileries is to be exclusively 

reserved for the Empress of the French and the ladies of her suite, until 
her majesty’s confinemen has taken place. This terrace was, in analo- 

gous circumstances, put to the exclusive use of Anne of Austria, in the 

days of Louis XIV., of the Empress Marie Louise, the Duchess de Berri, 
(mother of the Duke de Bordeaux,) and the Duchess of Orleans.—— 
Thomas Glen, Esq., is appointed Receiver-General fer the Island of 
Newfoundland.——On the 12th of January next the Cunard line of 

steamships between New York and Liverpool will resume their trips. 
On that day the Persia, the new steamship of that line, will sail from 

Liverpool for this port——The Shipping Gazette learns, from good au- 

thority, that three parties, who had entered into large contracts with 

government for articles indispensable for carrying on the war, have re- 

ceieved notice to cease their supplies, for three months, or until farther 

orders. This may, or may not, be a peace indication——Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has arrived in London, and a series of concerts 
and oratories are to be given, under the direction of Mr. Mitchell, at 

Exeter Hall. M. Benedict will be conductor——Schiller’s tragedy, 

“ Die Braut von Messina,” as represented at Weimar, on the 10th of No- 

vember, in commemoration of the péet’s birth-day. The profits of the 
rformance have been made over, by command of the Grand Duke, to 
the Schiller Fund at Dresden.——M. Signoux has just completed a very 
able picture of Sunset in a Southern Swamp. It has been painted on an 
order from Lord jEllesmere, and will supply his Lordship with a 
truthful bit of local and peculiar scenery.——A dreary day was Christ- 

mas Day here ; rain, rain, rain. At Montreal, the almost unheard of 
spectacle was exbibited of a steamer making a pleasure excursion. At 

least one was advertised. Ex-Governor Smith of Virginia, and the 

Editor of the Washington Organ, had a personal encounter, at Washing- 
ton, on Friday of last week. No great damage was done, except to the 
reputation of the parties. ——At the New England dinner, on Saturday 
last, the Hon. George Ashman, of Massachusetts proposed the following 

comprehensive and eloquent toast: Reciprocity in all things material, in 

all things intellectual, and in all things social, between the kingdom of 
Great Britain and oar own country. (Cheers.)——It is reported that 

the Supreme Court of the Seventh district has just made a decision sus- 

taining the constitutionality of the Prohibitory law, and overuling the 

decision of Jadge Parker. Will not the last be either modified, abro- 

gated, or explained, at the ensuing session of the Sixth Legislature ?—— 
A curious accident recently occurred on the New Albany and Salem Rail- 
way. The ger train, having four cars filled with passengers, came 
to the bridge over Salt Creek, near Bloomington, and the engineer fear- 
ing that the heavy rains, which*had swelled the stream bank full, had 

rendered the bridge insecure, directed the passen to get out of the 
cars till he could test the strength of the bridge. He crossed on foot, and 
then directed the fireman to start the engine, jump off, and he would 
“catch it” on the other side. The train started, and on reaching the 

















nights fixed for its representation are the 10th, 13th and 17th of Decem- | 


= = 


A few Sundays since, a certain highly popular and talented clergyman of 
the Methodist Church, read to his congregation the 2d chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the 19th verse of which is as follows: “ Now, 
therefore, ye are more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God.” After reading this verse, he 
deliberately raised his eyes to the congregation, and remarked, “ My dear 
hearers—S¢t. Paul was not a Know .Vothing!”’ and without another 
word of comment, went on with bis reading. The reverend gen- 
tleman, taough opposed to political remarks in the pulpit, could not let 


stip so favourable an opportuuity of “ defiuing” St. Paul’s position on 
Hindooism. 


—_ 


Murverovs Fasatictsm at New Havex.—We copy from the Vew 
Haven Register of yesterday full particulars of one of the most singular 
murders that has occurred for many years. It is a curious and revolting 
story of igaorance, superstition, and fandticism, worthy of the darkest 
period of Salem Witchcraft. The substance of the history is this:—A 
certain widow Wakeman, a woman of 70 years, pretends to be a Prophet- 


| ess, possessed of miraculous powers, capable of raising the dead, and as 


having been sent from Heaven a “ Messenger” to the wicked in this 
world. At her honse in New Haven has been living a somewhat noto- 
rious, fanatical old man named Elder Sly; and the house has been the 
place of meeting of a company of persons—male and female, husbands 
and wives—who had come to believe the old woman as all that she pro- 
fessed to be; and that at her nod, the world would be destroyed. This 
pretense had been strengthened by the fact that not long since one of her 
followers, it is said, gave her a dose of arsenic in a cake, believing it 
would have no effect, except to illustrate her Divine mission ; and nothing 
but the fact that it was an over-dose and soon ejected from her stomach, 
saved her life. 

From that time all cavil among her followers respecting her power 
has been hushed, and her presence has been considered by them as that of 
a messenger from Heaven. Among these devotees, was Justus Mathews, 
a small farmer living in the westera part of Hamden, and who has latterly 
been accused by the old woman of possessing a devil—and the incanta- 
tions of the whole party had been applied for its removal, at various 
times and in various ways. Of late,it had been the barden of the old 
woman’s mummeries, that he was her evil genius—that ke was bewitch- 
ing her—that she should die if he was not removed—and that, in such an 
event, the world would be destroyed. Oa Sunday night last, these spasms 
were repeated, and so worked upon the fears of the party assembled, that 
| during the night he was by some one or more of them murdered, in the be: 


the intention of the Marquis of Abercorn, who is Lieutenant for the | lief that, by so doing, the life of the old woman would be saved, and the 


destruction of the world prevented! Sly has since confessed the murder, 
; and thus the bloody work of a superstition ends—V. Y. Tribune, De- 
| cember 27. — 

Sly has made a fall confession, in which he admits having killed Justus 
Matthews. The New-Havea Journal and Courier gives the following 
additional evideace taken before the Coroner’s Jury : 

While giving the account of the whole affair, Sly seemed desirous of 
telling the truth without hesitation. He kept the Bible in his hand all 
the time, and frequently said during the confession, that he narrated the 
facts “in the fear of the Lord.” He appeared extremely nervous, and 
any noise in the room seemed to disturb him very mach. This nervous- 
ness appeared to be a constitutional difficulty. He said he was born ia 
1803, and is now nearly 52 years of age. He said that when four years 
of age he received a cut upon the head, which injured his brain conside- 
rably. In consequence of this he seemed unable to collect his ideas as 
readily as was ofventimes desired by the Jury. 

Sly had made aclean breast of the whole affair to Sheriff Parmelee 
in the morning, and manifested a desire to tell the whole to the Jury. 
This declaration was made to the Sheriff voluntarily, and without being 
desired to do so. 

Mrs. Rhoda Wakemen (the prophetess) called and sworn. 

The witness is the founder of the sect called the “‘ Wakemanites,” and 
isa wonderful specimen of the human species. She came in closely 
veiled, and in the very personification of the wonderfal woman that lived 
in Salem in the sixteenth century. 

I shall be 70 years old next November—have lived in New Haven 17 
years—have had seventeen children, nine of whom are now living ; have 
been a widow twenty years. I formerly resided in Greenfield—then 
moved to New Haven; my brother has aiso resided here, he is about 50 
years of age. I have been a “ messenger’ from God about 30 years; ex- 
perienced religion at that time and walked with Jesus Christ ever since; 
| first experiened religion because my husband abused: me and I expected 

to die and be finally killed me. After my husband killed me and I was 
dead seven hours and then raised ; two angels stood beside me when I 
went to Heaven and touched me with their bright swords and I rose 
agaio : saw there all that was dead, and there they were under the cloud 
of death ; when I was there this cloud parted, and my spirit went one 
way and theirs the other; they all then held up their little right hands, 
and I rejoiced. The two angels turned to me and then I went up to 
Heaven ; there was ared light and many white clouds there; Christ 
came to me when I was in Heaven, with his nails in his hands, and 
spoke peace to my soul I raised up, and anotber spiritcame to me and 
spoke, saying : ‘“‘ Make your peace with God.’”’ I then kept on praying; 
be soon took me to Paradise and told me all about Adam and Eve, an 
all the other spirits. 

This light then came on me so that I had to look up, and the spirits 
said I was nbmbered as one of them ; was taken up to heaven from this 
place of light, and then saw Christ and all the holy angels; Christ had 
on the thorns, and looked as he was when crucified ; then saw God sit- 
ting upon his throne in all his glory. About the throne were all the an- 
gels in their white robes, and they were all happy spirits there. This 
spirit then came and took me back to earth, and when I got back to earth 
again I saw my dead body lying on the floor. I felt bad because I had 
come back to this wiped, world to live again. I soon saw my wicked 
husband, who said, “‘ By God, she’s raised!’ Soon after I saw two angels 
who came to me and spoke to me kindly, and then Christ appeared to me, 
and_I fell down before him. And oh ! how happily I felt! and oh! how hap- 
py I then was! I went to God with my case last night, and had a revela- 
tion from Him, That man was in league with the devil. He (meaning 
Matthews) got his evil spirit from Amos Hunt. Hunt attempted to poi- 
son me. (She went on, and gave a long, rambling account of Amos 
Hunt’s poisoning her.) The first thing I knew of the murder was when 
they came upstairs searching for a hatchet. I knew that my brother had 
a stick of witch-hazel in the house. He sells the bark and lives by so do- 
ing. I was sick that night, and expected to die, and asked them to take 
Matthews out of the house. He had such a bad spirit, that he was taking 
away my divine spirit, and killing me by it. Amos Hunt was the man of 
sin, and he put his spirit on Matthews. If I should die the judgment would 
come! This man of sin cursed God, and when he died there was a black 
spot on the throne of God! In my revelations from God, last night, He 
said, if I was condemned in this case the world would be immediately 
destroyed! In this revelation I was told by God that my brother did 
kill Matthews, and that he did it to save the world ! 

This singular revelation here closed, and the “ messenger from God” 
(as he calls himself,) was taken back to jail. 

The Jury then rendered the following verdict : 

We, uudersigned Jurors, being empanneled and sworn to inquire of the 
cause and manner of the death of Justus W. Matthews, late of Hamden, 
found dead at the town of New Haven, on the 24th of December, A.D. 
1855, at the honse of Rhoda Wakeman, and whose death was by violence 
—having viewed the body of the deceased, and duly and carefully con- 
sidered the evidence presented to us, do on our oaths say that the said 
Justus W. Matthews came to his death at the aforesaid house, oa Sunday 
night last, December 23d or 24th, 1855, between the hours of twelve and 
four o’clock, from wounds received by him, on his neck, head and breast, 
which were inflicted upon him then and there by a stick, a knife anda 
fork, in the hands of Samuel Sly, of said town; and the Jury also find 
Thankful S. Hursey, of said towa, accessory before and after death. 


Navy. 


Five eail-of-the-line and two frigates of the Black Sea fleet, the Hun- 
nibal, the Agamemnon, the St. Jean d’Acre, the Princess Royal, the 
Valorous, aud the Sphynz, arrived at Constantinople on the 17th Nov., 
under the orders of Admiral Stewart. They were to remain for a fort- 
night, and then to leave for Malta, touching at the Dardanelles, Smyrna, 
and several other points of the Archipelago and of Greece. Admiral Ly- 
ons, who has his flag on board the Royal J/bert, remainsin the Black Sea, 
but it is thought that he will socom proceed to Malta—Colonel Faddy, 
R.A.. of Exeter, has been for some time past planning a raft of sheet iron 
for the preservation of life and property at sea. The Colonel proposes 
that every line-of-battle or troop ship should carry one of these rafts, the 
cylinders and parts of which could be put together in half an hour, and 
rendered capable of conveying 300 men and 40 rowers, while not drawing 











Upon no theatre has Miss Keene descended with such fury as upon Barton's, 


center of the bridge it gave way, dod the locomotive and cars were 
plunged into the stream and instantly disappeared from view.—— 


more than two feet of water.—Lieut. George Fiott Day has been promo- 
ted to the rank of commander, for his active services in the Sea of Azoff. 





— THe Avion. 























New Dootks. 


CrcLorapra or American Lireratore. By Evert A. and George 
L. Duyekinck. New York. Scribner.—In the Albien of October 20, 
we gave our readers a foretaste of this work. Here before us is one half 
of it completed, in a royal octavo volume, full of matter most interesting 
to those who look upon books as something better than an occasicnal 
stimulant, and upon authors as in some degree representatives of national 
character. Such persons—whether Americans by birth, or foreigners 
finding here a domicile—may congratulate themselves on now having 
within their reach a succinct, comprehensive, and impartial history of the 
Literature of the United States. And one main recommendation of the 
enterprise—boldly undertaken and tfus far admirably carried out—is 
that the authors of it have not purposed to decide upon the merits, rela- 
tive or poeitive, of the writers to whom they give place. Their own cri- 
tical opinions are not thrust upon the reader. The men and their contri- 
butions to the world of letters are brought before us in the true cyclo- 
pedic spirit. The work is intended to convey information, and to be use- 
ful for reference. It comes up to its design, and adheres to it; for, if the 
title page announce “ personal and critical notices of authors,” these 
latter are not general, and are besides of a kind naturally called-for. We 
incline to regret and resent the manner in which eriticism in our time 
overlays every walk of life and letters: historians, annalists, biographers, 
reporters, are all too apt to step beyond their legitimate province. No 
sueh vanity is here apparent; and on labour and research, it is agreeable 
to bestow this sort of praise. We may add that the style is concise and 
simple. Matters of fact are described in good, plain, intelligible prose. 

Very truly does the Preface remark, that the national Literature of 
America “ may be divided into three general periods : the Colonial Era, 
the Revolutionary Period, and the Present Century ;” and with equal 
propriety does it go on to remind us that the first is chiefly distinguished 
for its able exponents of diviuity, as the second is for its “ discussion of 
legal and constitutional principles.” The third, we need scarcely say, 
branches out into a wider range, wherein high honour has been achieved 
in almost every department of authorship. 

But if this division is obvious enough, as you glance over the whole 
subject, it would have been eminently inconvenient to adopt it in such a 
work as this. The lines of demarcation are not always observed, end 
the borders might be held as debateable ground. The arrangement» 
therefore, is but informally chronological. This first volume commences 
with a brief notice of George Sandys, at one time in government employ 
in the Colony of Virginia, and whose translation of Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses was printed in London, A. D. 1626. Where the second volume will 
elose, we shall know presently ; though it may be doubted whether some 
of the smail lights of literature, now living, are not flattering to know 
whether they will be immortalised therein.—Extracts, for the most part ee- 
lected from works little known, give great value to some of the notices ; 
nor should we omit to mention the forty pages devoted to the Ballad 
Literature of the Colonies and the newly-formed States, and the very 
full accounts of the Collegiate and kindred institutions.—Vast as is the 
amount of matter, it is compressed within the reasonable compass of six 
hundred and twenty-five pages, being very clearly and neatly printed in 
double columns. An excellent portrait of Benjamin Franklin, engraved 
by Ritchie, is the appropriate frontispiece ; and embodied in the text are 
an infinity of small wood-cut portraits, views, and autographs.—On the 
whole, the American public is largely indebted to the Messrs. Duyckinck 
for the elaborate and conscientious pains that they have taken to illue- 
trate their own national Literature ; and we trust that a rapid promotion 
of their Cyclopedia to the shelves of every library, worth the name, will 
afford them some pecuniary compensation for theirlabour. As for credit 
and fame—we are seldom half grateful enough to those who toil for us 
after this fashion. 

We have no room for lengthy extracts, but cannot refrain from borrow- 
ing a brief but very striking passage, that stands in capital letters on 
one of the fly-leaves. 


“ While passing down the series of succeeding years, as through the interior 
of some ancient temple, which displays on either hand the statues of distin- 
guished friends and benefactors, we should stay for a moment in the presence 
of each, doing justice to the humble, illustrating the obscure, placing in a true 
—_ the modest, and noting rapidly the moral and intellectual traits, which 
Time has spared ; to the end that ingratitude, the proverbial sin of Republics, 
may not attach to the Republic of Letters ; and that whoever feeds the lamp of 
Science, however obscurely, however scantily, may know that, sooner or later, 
his name and virtues shall be made conspicuous by its light, and throughout all 
time accompany its lustre.” 


A fine thought, and a generous one, happily introduced. It occurs ia 
Josiah Quincey’s History of Harvard University. 

Napo.eon at St. Herena.—By John S. C. Abbott. New York, 
Harpers.—A royal octavo volume, intended apparently as an adjunct to 
that caricature of history, Abbott’s Life of Napoleon. It is however a 
far superior work, inasmuch as only a emall portion of it comes direct 
from the pen of that very prejudiced gentléman. O’Meara, Montholon 
Las Casas, Antommarcbi, and others have been drawn upon for the mate- 
rial—especially the first-named—though we must regret that care bas 
not been taken throughout to label, as it were, each record of the Empe- 
ror’s sayings and doings, with the authority on which it is set down. 
Still, in spite of Mr. Abbott’s absurd reasoning and careless serving-up, 
the charm that hangs over Je grand homme is altogether irresistible, and 
we read over for the hundredth time, and with unfading curiosity, all 
that concerns his marvellous career. Nothing perhaps is so much to the 
point just now, as the warning uttered by him in his exile, of the danger 
to which Russian preponderance would expose the nations of Europe: 
His sagacity foresaw also that if ever France and England were cordially 
united, it would be for the purpose of beating back this formidable enemy 
to human civilization. We wish our own government even now had balf 
as clear a perception of this period, as Napoleon had, forty years ago. 

A clever little print (from Delaroche?) of the Emperor in deshabille 
serves as a frontispiece to this showy volume ; and accumulated stores of 
wood-cuts, that have already done duty in illustrating his life, come again 
appropriately into use. Altogether, and though we have no praises to be. 
stow, we must say, that the book is a very readable one. Hosts of ful- 
some Abbotts, and portfolios of stale engravings, could'not use up the in- 





exhaustible subject, Never was there such a romance of reality. 


Tue Lire ann Works or Gortue. By G.H. Lewes. Boston. Tick- | 
nor & Fields.—Two duodecimos that will be gladly received. They | 
were announced in these columns on the 24th ult. ; and we do not think | 
the reader has forgotten Thackeray’s graphic letter to the author, wherein 
he supplied bim with his own reminiscenses of Weimar and the illustrious | 
Goethe. The book, treating as it does of the Magnus Apollo of German | 
Letters, and written by 9 man well-known in the literary circles of Lon- | 


don, has elicited much elaborate reviewing at the hands of English critics. 
The following notice is from the Examiner: 


Upon this work time and talents have been liberally spent, by no 
means without profit to the English reader. The subject had lately re- | 
ceived from many sources much important illustration. Recent volu- 
minous dissertations upon Goethe’s life, published in Germany, have 
brought together a great many new facts, and to the issue of literary 
correspondences relating to the Goethe period there is at present no 
sign of an end. Even during the few weeks that have elapsed since the 
volumes before us were publiehed, a new set of letters relating to Goethe 
in his days of married lite, and including correspondence ot his wife’s 
has issued from the German press. These documeuts may prove not less 
important than the Kestaer letters, bearing upon Werther, which ap- 


| ‘There was as stroog a fermentation iu bim as might fairly be expected 


_ that of every fashionable man ia Weimar. The poet—thau aged six-and 


peared only last year. But though material is still accumulating at this 
rapid rate, it is well that an attempt like Mr. Lewes’s should now have 
been made for the digestion of what is extant, while it is yet possible to 
get much ral information to solve difficulties as they rise, aud help a 
faithful exposition of the published records. Of all sach helps as were 
attainable, Mr. Lewes appears in the preparation of his work to have 
made diligent use ; and the result isa biography which brings together 
in a convenient and, considering the subject, not too bulky form, all the 
most significant details that have up to the date of its appearance been 
made known concetning Goethe’s life. Its events are throughout skil- 
fully narrated, and although the course of them is clouded with more 
comment and external illustration than is always requisite, yet it main- 
tains, nevertheless, a steady flow, and wins from first to last the close 
attention of the reader. 

Essential to the biography of such a man were definitions of those 
works which constituted in truth the leading incidents of his career. 
Concerning Mr. Lewes’s success in executing this part of bis duty, there 
may possibly arise some differences of opinion ; upon one thing, however, 
all will be agreed, that the criticiem, in whatever respect it fails, is often 
subtle and ingenious, and always clever. As a whole we take it to be 
just. There is, for example, mo expeaditure of mock profundity on Faust 
or Wilbelm Meister, and there is due stress laid on the praise of Goethe’s 
lyrics, which were surely among the most perfect of his writings. 

Of the life of Goethe separate from his career as artist, Mr. Lewes 
speaks with love aud reverence ; and with a full faith in the greatness of 
his bero’s character, he fairly tells all that he did. The result will be, 
no doubt, a removal of much popular fallacy, but it is to be suspected 
that the jadgment of the English student upon Goethe will remain 
nearly if not altogether what it was before. That he was, of all men of 
literary genius produced by Germany, the one most richly and most va- 
riously endowed, is beyond question. That his heart was stirred as 
promptly as his intellect is quite ae true ; but here it is believed that the 
ordinary man in him was mastered by the artist, and that he could not 
readily enough step out of his character of poet when the very strength 
with which it furnished him became a weakness. The condition of a 
strong individuality by which only the artist can expect to live, implies 
in him what may be called, im no unfavourable sense of the word, con- 
stant egotiem ; and if he never drops the artist he can never drop the 
egotist. The charge of selfishness urged often against Goethe is in this 
sense true; and as Mr. Lewes rightly says, it may have been, in some re- 
spect, unlucky for bim that bis life was unchequered by hardship. He 
was the sole surviving son of a dry father, who took evident pride in his 
son’s capacity, and of a devoted mother, prompt to encourege all the 

t in bim. Goethe’s mother was a woman of the happiest temper, who 
habitually sheltered herself against every approach of painful sights or 
sounds : joyous and quick-witted, she delighted to invent fanciful stories 
for ber son’s amusement, and became to him the fondest and most charm- 
ing of companions. She had not married fer love ; and her boy having 
been born when she was but eighteen years old, “ I and my Wolfgang,” 
she eaid, “ have always held fast to each other, because we were both 
young together.” 

His mother spoiled him somewhat. One Sunday morning, while the family 
is at church, Master Wolfgang finds himself in the kitchen, which looks upon 
the street. Boylike, he begins to fling the crockery into the street, delighted 
at the smashing music which it makes, and stimulated by the approbation of 
the brothers Ocbsenstein, who chuckle at him from over the way. The plates 
and dishes are flying in this way, as his mother returns : she sees the mischief 
with a housewiter besror melting into girlish sympathy as she hears how 


ney the little fellow laughs at his escapade, and how the neighbours langh 
at him. 


This genial, indulgent mother employed her faculty for story-telling to his 
and her own delight. ‘ Air, fire, earth, and water I represented under the 
forms of princesses ; and to all natural phenomena I gave a meaning, in which 
I almost believed more fervently than my little hearers. As we thought of 
paths which led from star to star, and that we should one day imhabit the 
stars, and thought of the great spirits we should meet there, I was as eager for 
the hours of story-telling as the children themselves ; I was quite curious about 
the futare course of my own improvisation, and any invitation which inter- 
rupted these evenings was disagreeable. There I sat, and there Wolfgang 
held me with his large black eyes ; and when the fate of one of his favourites 
was not according to his fancy, I saw the angry veins swell on his temples, I 
saw him repress his tears. He often burst in with ‘ But, mother, the princess 
won't marry the nasty tailor, even ifhe does kill the giant.’ And when I made 
a pause for the night, promising to continue it on the morrow, I was certain 
that he would in the meanwhile think it out for himself, and so he often stimu- 
lated my —— When I turned the story according to his plan, and 
told him that he had found out the dénouement, then was he all fire and flame, 
and one could see his little heart beating underneath his dress! His grand- 
mother, who made a great pet of him, was the confidant of all his ideas as to 
how the story would turn out, and as she repeated them to me, and I tarned 
the story according to these hints, there was a little diplomatic seerecy be- 
tween us, which we never disclosed. 1 had the pleasure of continuing m 
story to the delight and astonishment of my hearers, and Wolfgang saw wit 
glowing eyes the fulfilment of his own conceptions, and listened with enthusi- 
astic applause.” What a charming glimpse of mother and son! 


At six years old Goethe perplexed his mind with questions of God’s 
justice arising out of the earthquaxe at Lisbon. 


He debated it in his own mind as he heard it debated around him. Bettina 
records that on his coming one day from church, where ke had listened toa 
sermon on the subject, in which God’s goodness was justified, his father asked 
him what impression the sermon had made. ‘‘ Why,’ said he, * it may after 
all be a much simpler matter than the clergyman thinks ; God knows very well 
that an immortal soul can receive no injury from a mortal accident.” 


At the age of seven he worshipped God through nature. He built a 
pyramid of ores and other natural objects pear his bed room window, 
placed a pastile on the top, and by the aid of a burning glass brought fire 
upon it from the burning sun. The story of bis intellectual development 
from first to last is a continued marvel. He touched upon inuum rable 
thing, piercing his way very often to a hidden truth, although mastering 
minute details of nothing. He wrote asa child a romance in half a dozen 
languages, into which he bad jumped with slight help fram their gram- 
mars, and of the whole of which be hastened to make literary use. This 
was, indeed, his habitual practice. Whatever were his studies, whatever 
were the vccurrences of his exteraal life, his genius used them all as pa- 
bulum, and reproduced them in his writings. He came home ill from 
college, and was cured by a doctor who believed in alcbymy, which caused 
the youth to set up for a time a laboratory and to expend pocket money 
upon retorts ; but though the fancy quickly passed out of his life, the fruit 
of it appeared long afterwards iu Fuwst. The use thus made of bis life 
by Goethe as material for literary composition was iadeed so constant, 
that a good biography—and there is none so suitable for this purpose as 
Mr. Lewes’s—is a most important introductiou to bis works, Add to this 
that the expression of his sense of beauty both io life and nature asa 
lyric poet is the branch of art in which alone—though he excelled all bis 
couutrymea in maay—he can be said to have attained absolute perfec- 
tion, and we understand a little of his weakaess as a mon. 

In the early part of the biography Mr. Lewes has dwelt, possibly with 
more detail than was requisite, upou the fiirtations of Goethe in the days 
when he was an Apollo by right of his external beauty as well as of his 
lordehip over song. In the Dichtung und Wahrheit this has all been 
manutactured very artistically into German sentiment which now and 
then is very charming even to an Euglish taste. But as to this matter, 
the biographer who has found it requisite “ to read betweeu the lines” ef 
autobiograpby and alter a great maoy details, might we thiuk also have 
made even more serious alteration in the proportion borne by each part 
to the whole. Of the period of Goethe’s youth and early manhood, Mr. 
Lewes has shown that it had one character ot which, in the Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Goett2 writing as an cld maa has left little trace. The rich 
blood of youth worked out its fever in his veins. He could abandou him- 
self to the innumerable freaks aud impulses of a most active fancy, be 
gayest of the gay, archfop of fops, most desperate among the dolefal. 


in @ youth whose miud was disturbed by the irregular expansion and de- 
velopment of powers so many and eo rare. The period was not over 
whee, as the author of Werther, he first settled at Weimar, and, still full 
of his creations, adopted the eccentric costume of bis hero, a blue coat 
and brass buttons, top-boote (where every oue wore shoes and silk stock- 
ings), leather breeches, powder, and pigtail. But even then there was, 
in bis wild way, force enough to carry tie whole Court with it, and bie 
friend the young Duke adopting the same faucifal costume, it became 


twenty—hbad been Gebeime Legations Rath. 


That he had not the grave deportment of a councillor is very evident. Ima- 
ine him as in this anecdote related by Gleim : ‘‘ Soon after Goethe had written 
Verther | came to Weimar, and wished to kuow him. 1 had brought with me | 

the last Musen Almanach, a litera: y noveliy, and read here and there a poem to 

the company in which I passed the evening. While | was reading, a young man 
booted and spurred, in a short green shooting jacket thrown open, came in and 
mingled with the audience. I! had scarcely remarked his entrance. He sat 





ds. wu opposite to me and listened attentively. 1 scarcely knew what there was 

about him that particularly struck me, except a pair of brilliant biack eyes. , 

But it was decreed that | should know more of him. ! 
*‘ During a short pause, in which some geatlemen and ladies were discussing 





the merits of the pieces [ had read, lauding some and censuring others, the gal- 
lant young sportsman (for such I took him to be) arose from his chair, and bow- 
ing with a most courteous and ingratiating air to me, offered to relieve me from 
time to time in reading, lest I should be tired. I could do uo less than accept 
80 polite av offer, and immediately handed him the book. But oh! Apollo and 
all ye Muses —not forgetting the Graces—what was I then to hear! Atirst, 
indeed, things went on smoothly enough : 
Die Zephyr’n lauschten, 
Die Bache rauschten, 
Die Sonne 
Verbreitet ihr Licht mit Wonne— 
the somewhat more solid, substantial fare of Voss, Stolberg, and Birger was 
delivered in such a manner that no one had any reason to complain. 
“ All at once, however, it was as if some wild and wanton devil had taken 
ion of the young reader, and I thought I saw the Wild Hantsman bodily 
fore Me. He read poems that had no existence in the Almanach ; broke 
out into all possible modes and dialects, Hexameters, Iambics, doggerel verses 
one after another, or blended in strange confusion, came tumbling out in tor- 
rents. What wild and humorous fancies did he not combine t 
Amidst them came such noble, mageitonnt, thoughts, thrown in detached and 
flitting, that the authors to whom he ascribed them must have thanked God on 
their knees if they had fallen upon their desks. 


“ As soon as joke was discovered, universal merriment spread through 
the room. He put everybody present out of countenance in one way or the other. 
Even my Mecenasship, which I had always regarded it as a sort of duty to ex- 
ercise towards young authors, poets, and artiats, had its turn. Though he prais- 
ed it highly on the one side, he did not forget to insinuate on the other that I 
claimed a sort of Wile fo in the individuals to whom I afforded support and 
countenance. In a little fable composed extempore in dogged verses, he likened 
me wittily enough to a worthy and most endaring turkey hen, that sits on a 


at evening! 


great heap of eggs of her own and other le’s, and hatches them with infi- 
~) atience ; Pat to whom it sometimes Seen to have a chalk egg put un- 


ie aes vel a oe ae : 2 "* at which she takes no offence. 
at either e or the Devil!’ i 
me. ‘Both, he replied.” cried I to Wieland, who sat opposite 

Out of all this came a clear, calm—iistinctly German—artist’s intel- 
lect ; but out of it all Goethe seems to have come himself, as a man, 
pure. The romantic love passages substituted by himself for this aspect 
of bis life, were erected upon flirtations that appear to have been, in 
substance, founded wholly on artistic taste. A feature common to them 
all is, that they display a love not for the beauty of woman asa thing 
of sense, but for the poem that lies in the period of woman’s life when 
girlhood trembles on the verge of a new world of dreams. He loved 
this for its lyrical grace, as he might a violet or budding rose, or any 
ether masterpiece of nature. As a man of threescore and ten, we find 
him with a ion for a girl named Minna Herzlieb, writing with refer- 
ence to her in German sentimental vein, before his Wahlverwandschaf- 
ten, of “a deep passionate wound which shrinks from being closed by 
healing.” A separation of the lovers, Mr. Lewes seriously informs us, 
was effected on the parts of the girl’s dismayed ae by—sending 
her to school. At seventy-four, there was a Fraulein von Lewezow, 
from whom he had to “ tear himself away,”’ and a Madame ot 
said by Zelter to have been “ madly in love” with him. ttina, we 
take Mr. Lewes’s word for it willingly, was ony a bore, whom Goethe 
perhaps did not put down summari!y enough, but whose exaggerations 
may be safely put out of the question. 

ow we cannot at all agree with Mr. Lewes in applying such a word as 
erotic to any verses written by Goethe in old age, about the liltle maid- 
ens whom he was thus to the last day so ready to admire. He might 
have said of every such damsel what he said of the Lotte upon whom he 
founded Werther, and whom with a fall content he saw married to her 
lover. *“ When I attached myself to Lotte, and you know that I was at- 
tached to her from my heart, Born talked to me about it, as a people are 
wont to talk. Then I said to him‘.... if she deceived me and turned 
out to be as girls usually are,.... the first moment which discovered 
that to me, the first moment which brought her nearer to me, would be 
the last of our acquaintance,’ and this I protested and swore.” It was 
the purity, quite as much as any other portion of the mystery of beauty, 
that Goethe loved in the half-uafolded woman. 

No doubt, however, he expressed himself often upon such matters in 
the over-strained phrase of his day ; and the rapid and enormous popa- 
larity of his Werther shows what the tone was of the outer world, from 
which his poet’s nature had received impressions. Goethe is essentially 
a German poet. As contact with an alchymist once caused him to set 
up a laboratory, so contact with a prevailing strain for the display of 
sensibility modified his poetical expression, and led him to write of man 
things not according to his knowledge, but according to his taste—whi 
was the national taste glorified, and certainly did tend in some directions 
to what Englishmen consider puerility. But it is this impressibility, es- 
sential to his character, which causes nearly every great poet to be thus, 
as it were, a pact of his own race and time. 

We doubt much whether any of the half-children on whom Goethe, 
young or old, bestowed his homage to the nature that was in them, re- 
ceived anything but good from his society. There was a great effusion 
for a little time, but the young ladies, excepting one, all settled down as 
comfortable wives. One only, Frederika, the simple-hearted daughter of 
the Pastor Brion, whose love he had engaged too deeply when he was & 
Strasburg student, seems to have been won to him in sober earnest, and 
refused offers of marriage, saying,“ The heart that has once loved 
Goethe can belong to noone else.” We do not know the authority for 
this saying of hers; bat in a letter tothe Frau von Stein, a married 
lady of Weimar, who had made it her business to entangle Goethe ina 
mesh of gallantry, the poet speaks thus of a visit to Frederika, after the 
romance had long been over : 


I must do her justice to say that she made not the slightest attempt to re- 
kindle in my bosom the cinders of love. She led me into the arbour, and 
there we sat down. It was a lovely moonlight, and | inquired after every one 
and everything. Neighbours had spoken of me not a week ago. I found old 
songs which | had composed, and a carriage I had painted. We recalled 
many a pastime of those happy days, and I found myself as vividly conscious 
of all, as if I had been ~~: only six months. The old people were frank and 
hearty, and theught me looking younger. 


We suspect, from this account, that after all there was little harm done 
to the peace of Pastor Brion’s household. The harwless purity, indeed, 
of those loves upon which so much talk has been wasted, is apparent 
evough from the fact that one of Goethe’s little maids (Bettina’s mother) 
having become the wife of a man “jealous enough, for an Italian,” the 
poet reports that he stood quite on his old footing with the lady, and was 
appealed to not only by her but also by her husband in all cases of do- 
mestic difference. Again, when Goethe made no secret of his ‘ passion’? 
for Charlotte, it was in company with her accepted lover that he paid 
his visits, and the lady and the lover equally regarded him asa dear 
friend. It was clear, in fact. to all parties concerned, that as to these 
matters the poet did not talk “as people are wont to talk,’ but that 
he indulged his love for the beautiful, that he lived poems and wrote 
them, and that having written them he was content. 

Goethe himself avowedly so looked upon his own life, and he judged 
also the life of others from the artist’s point of view. This is expressed 
in an epigram which bis biographer quotes as an illustration of his con- 
tempt for courts. “ Good society have I seen; they call it the good, 
when it furnishes no matter for the smallest poem.” An epigram of 
which we may note in passing that Mr. Lewes, by an over-sight not com- 
mon with him, breaks the point; for he translates “wenn” not in the 
sense of “ when,’”’ which it bas in this context, but “ although.” 

An event, then, in which Guethe could not see any artistic use, was in 
fact to his mind of no use. A sense of artistic fitness, and a love of God 
through all things beautiful, formed practically his religion. His sphere 
of life was in this way circumscribed, and his character as a man was in 
some sort weakened ; but thus helped he never did a base thing, and his 
life was filled with noble ges. He had a hand and heart “ ope as 
day to melting charity ;” and if ia the choice of persons to befriend, his 
taste as a poet influenced him very obviously, we may love him none the 
less for that. For successive years he devoted as much as a sixth part of 
his income to the secret sustenance of an unknown and penniless man of 
education, who was of a morbid and most impracticable temper. But we 
can ecarcely believe that Goethe would have done all he did in this case, 
had he not seen a poem in the morbid disposition, had he not taken plea- 
sure (sacred pleasure, from whatever source) in enduring gently, and 
expostulating with the utmost delicacy, 80 as to spare all wounds to the 
diseased spirit that resented the very generosity by which it lived. We 
fancy that if there had not been this poem, charity might have broken 
down under the weight of the resistance offered to its best endeavours. 
The loviog endurance of such a man’s querulous waye for half-a-dozen 

ears by the old Goethe, reminds us of the young Goethe, who to cure 
Limeelt of a sense of giddiness when looking down, stepped out upon the 
highest pinnacle of Strasburg spire and repeated the experiment, con- 
tinving to force his eyes to bear their trouble till it troubled them no 
more ; and who also taught his ears not to be irritable, by standing close 
to the drums when tattoes were beaten. 

Let os take one iliustration more. The only woman to whom Goethe 
united his fate was, as the world knows, Christiane Vulpius. She won 
him as ‘‘a fresb, young, bright-looking girl,” who first accosted him at 
Weimar, in the park, and with many curtsies handed to him a petition 
that he would employ his influence for the help of her young brother, a 
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needy author. Christiane Vulpius became Goethe’s wife ; bat for eighteen 

ears, in one of which their only son was born, the union was not fixed 

yy the marriage tie. Christiane herself had abnegated that in the first 
instance. Very scandalous, no doubt; but see what follows. Christiane 
was the daughter of a drunkard, and inherited her father’s vice. Twelve 

ears after his union with her, Goethe was thus written of by Schiller to 
ESener : “On the whole he produces very little now, rich as he still is 
in invention and execution. His spirit is not sufficiently at ease ; his 
wretched domestic circumstances, which he is too weak to alter, make 
him so unhappy.” 

Too weak to alter, the poor Schiller said—to alter them, of course, by 
flinging Christiane down under the feet of a contemaing world. The 
Goethe by whom some part of society declares itself to have been scan- 
Galised, bore for another six years with the woman he had made his own, 
and then he shielded her effectually from the scorn which her own weak- 
ness had multiplied about her path, by making ber his wife. 

We have dwelt mainly upon one topic suggested to us by this Life of 
Goethe, partly because upon this top’s there are prevailing misconcep- 
tions to correct, and partly because we feel that his Eaglish biographer, 
though he has not altogether missed the point we urge, has yet very much 
risked the missing of it by his reader, who is not unlikely to believe 
through many chapters that his interest is claimed for a succession of 
amours. Every one has heard that the last words uttered by Goethe 
were “More light.” Less known, but most distinctively significant of 
that aspect of his character on which we have laid stress, were other 
words, spoken in the deliriam that accompanied the parting of the breath : 
“ See the lovely woman’s head—with black curls—in splendid colours — 
a dark background.” The love of an artist even to the last. 


After filling so much space with the above elaborate article, we need 
scarcely say that we heartily commend Mr. Lewes’s work to the circle of 
readers whose sympathies lie in the direction of his subject. The Exrami- 
ner’s praise is not perhaps high-strung ; but we suspect Mr. Lewes is no 
favourite with isis brother critics. 





BIBLE BURNING IN IRELAND. 

The Redemptorist Father Pecherini appeared on Monday, at the Kings- 
town police-court, to answer the complaint of the Attorney-General, tor 
blasphemously burning and treating with contempt the Holy Scriptures, 
thereby tending to brivg religion into contempt, at Kingstown, in the 
county of Dublin, on the 5th Nov. ult. Defendant is of foreiga appear- 
ance, about forty-five years of age, and of low stature. On being asked 
his name, be replied, in a defiant manner—‘‘ My name is Viadimir Peche- 
rini, the name of the Russian saint!” Mr, Kernan, his attorney, applied 
for a postponement, as the summons had been served ouly on Saturday 
last, at Mitchelstowa, county. Cork. Mr. Corbaliis,Q.C., on the part of 
the Crown, having consented, the case stood over until Wednesday, the 
rev. father having entered into recognisances, himself in £50, and two 
sureties in £25 each. His sureties were a Mr. Carrington, and Mr. John 
Quinlan, of the Dublin Evening Post. Mr. Corballis then tendered in- 
formations of George Brown against John Hamilton, for tearing a Testa- 
ment and throwing it into the fire on the same occasion, and summonses 
were issued against defendant for Wednesday. After the case was ad- 
jourved an immense crowd had assembled, and made several attempts to 
force their way through the police, and approach towards the police- 
office. It was apprehended that a breach of the peace would ensue from 
the violence and excitement that prevailed, and, ia fact, three of the wit- 
nesses were violently assaulted. 

Father Pecherini was again brought up on Wedaesday, and the informa- 
tions of several witnesses were read over, in the course of which it was 
distinctly sworn that the rev. gentleman stood by while copies of the 
Holy Scriptures were being burot by the mob. We give the evidence of 
the following witnesses :—Police-coustable Halpin, deposed that on the 
5th of November, he was on duty near the chapel. Between eight and 
nine o'clock he saw several boys wheeling barrows full of books. Saw 
seyeral bound books ; Penny Journals, and books of that kind. Saw a 


sity preneee they might then be able to deluge the whole Western 
world with a barbarous inundation. Believe me, my friend, I cannot 
sufficiently contemn the politicians of Europe who thus make this power- 
ful people arbitrators in their quarrel......If once they [the Russians] 
get footing in the Western parts of Europe, it is not the feeble efforts of 
the sons of effeminacy and dissension that can serve to remove them.” 





Cuanoe tv a Reorvrr, anp Way.—A year or two passes, and you 
meet the same lad again—if indeed he isthesame. For a strange change 
has come over him : he walks erect, he speaks clearly, he looks you boldly 
in the face, with eyes full of intelligence and self-respect; he is 
become civil and courteous now; he touches his cap to yon “ like a 
soldier ;”’ he can afford now to be respectful to others, because he respects 
himself, and expects you to respect him. Yon talk to him, and find that 
the change is not merely outward, bat inward; not owing to mere me- 
chanical drill, but to something which has been going on in his heart ; 
and, ten to one, the first thing that he begins to talk to you about, with 
honest pride, is his regiment. His regiment! Yes, there is the secret 
whick has worked these wonders ; there is the talisman which has human- 
ized and civilized and raised from the mire the once savage boor. He 
belongs to a regiment; in one word, he has become the member of a body. 
The member of a body, in which if one member saffers, all suffer with it ; 
if one member be honoured, all rejoice with it. A body, which has a life 
of its own, and a government of its own, an allegiance to a sovereign, all 
which are new his life, his duty, his history, his allegiance: he does not 
now merely serve himself and his own selfish lusts—he serves the Queen. 
His nature is not changed, but the thought that he is the member of an 
honourable body has raised him above hisnatare. If he forgets that, and 
thinks only of himse!f, he will become selfish, sluttish, dranken, cowardly, 
a bad soldier; as long as he remembers it, be is a hero. He can face 
mobs now, and worse than mobs: he can face hunger and thirst, fatigue, 
danger, death itself, becanse he is the member of a body. For those 
know little, little of human nature and its weakness, who fancy that mere 
brate courage, as of an angry lien, will ever avail, or availed a few short 
weeks ago, to spur our thousands up the steeps of Alma, or across the fa- 
tal plain of Balaklava, athwart the corpses of their comrades, upou the 
deadly throats of Russian guns. A nobler feeling, a more heavenly 
thought was needed, (and when needed, thanks to God, it came,) to keep 
each raw lad, nursed in the lap of peace, true to his country and his 
Queen through the valley of the shadow of death. Not mere animal 
fierceness ; but that tattered rag which floated above his head, inscribed 
with the glorious names of Egypt or Corunna, Toulouse or Waterloo, that 
it was which raised him into a hero. He had neverseen those victories ; 
the men who conquered there were dead long since ; but the regiment 
still lived, its history still lived, its honour lived ; and that history, that 
honour, were his, as well as those old dead warriors ; he had fought side 
by side with them in spirit, though not in the flesh ; and now his tura was 
come, and he mast do as they did, and for their sakes, and count his own 
life a worthless thing for the sake of the body to which he belonged ; he, 
but two years ago the idle, selfish country lad, now stumbling cheerfully 
on in the teeth of the iron bail, across ground slippery with his comrades’ 
blood, not knowing whether the next moment his own blood might not 
swell the ghastly stream. What matter? They might kill him, but they 
could not kill the regiment ; it would live on and conquer ; ay, and should 
conquer, if his life could help on its victory ; and then its honour would 
be his, its reward be his, even when his corpse lay pierced with wounds, 
stiffening beneath a foreign sky.—Kingsley's Sermons for the Tunes. 





May a Ciercryman Borrow uis Discourses ?— Has a clergyman a 
right to read to his congregation a sermon which he did not compose? 
This question, and some mercantile ones arising out of it, (for though, 
according to Milton, Mammon always keeps his eyes on the pavement, it 
is he who usnally kicks up the dust,) are just now in agitation. A Rev- 
erend Mr. Watson, stated to be a respectable clergyman, has drawa some 
lay censure upon himself by advertising that he would supply his lay 
brethren with sermons, in manuscript, for every occasion; and he has 





boy take a bound book with gold letters, “ Holy Bible,” on the back. Saw 
a Testament also, but did not open it. Heard they were going to barn | 
these books. A priest made his appearance, whom he did not see before. 
He threw the books into the coraer of the chapel yard outside. He stood 
by whilst the fire was lighting, aud saw him staad by whilst the books 
were burning.—C. Lawson deposed that be saw a parcel of cinders after 
the fire. Took some fragments out of the cinders, which were pages from 
the Bible. (Those fragments having been submitted to the Bench, Mr. 
Bourke said they were paszages from the Old Testament.) W. Hutchins 
deposed that he saw a smoke arising from the place where the books were 
burning. Some persons said they were burning the Swaddlers’ Bibles. 
Saw a part of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. a fragment of which he 
took out of the cinders where the fire was. Halpin was here recalled, 
and identified the Rev. Viadimir Pecherini as being the person who was 
present whea the books were lighted on the 5th November, in the chapel 
yard at Kingstown. There being no defence entered, Father Pecherini 
was bound in recoguisances—himself in £100 and two sureties of £50 
each—to abide his trial at the next commission. 

The Vewry Examiner supplies the following information with respect 
to the reverend missionaries whose names are so disagreeably associated 
with the recent proceedings at Kingstown. It is almost superfluous to 
mention that the Newry paper is a fierce champion of the Roman Catholic 
party. “Father Viadimir Pecherini, the priest charged with burniag 

rotestant Bibles at Kingstown, is a Russian by birth and a native of 
Odessa. The other fathers of the same order are also foreigners, with one | 
or two exceptions, Fathers Buggenoms and Vanderaa are Belgians, Fa- 
thers Theunis and Leon are Greeks, Father Bagshaw is an Englishman, 
and Father Harbison an Irishman, and we believe a native of Dungannon. 
The Irish house or convent of the order is at Limerick, and if this prose- 
cution were carried out in that city it would require all the troops in 
Treland to suppress an insurrection there, such is the reverence in which 
these priests are held by the people at large. Even at Kingstown things 











look bad enough already. Their chapel is open from five o’clock in the 
morning till nine at night, for the accomodation of the working people, 
and at every hour of the day is crowded with devout worshippers. It is | 
rather unlucky that the only member of the order who is a Russian should 
be the man agaiust whom this prosecution is directed. For it will excite | 
Russian sympathy in the people. On the whole we consider it a most 
indiscreet prosecution ; for it will create a general feeling of indignation 
throughout Ireland, which will not be allayed for a long time, and per- 
haps not without uopleasant consequences.” 

The subject of the Bible-burning was warmly discussed at a meeting 
of Meath priests, held at Kells, on Saturday last, for the purpose of tak- 
ing measures to insure the return of Bishop Cantwell’s nominee. The 
chairman upoa the occasion was the Very Rev. Mr. M’Evoy, a namesake 
of the popular candidate, who was also in attendance, io order to make 
a full confession of his politico-religious faith. After some preliminary 
remarks of the ordinary character of all electioneeriag speeches the 
Kingstown auto da-fé came under the notice of the very rev. chairman, 
who said,—** We have seen those pious and learned and laborious minis- 
ters, who have within the last few weeks given the benefit of the price- 
less blessings of their ministrations to the people of Kingstown, those 
ministers of the altars, those sanctified servants of the Lord about to be 
sent into the dock upon a charge which these good men have again and 
again declared to be false. (Hear, hear.) Would you know what is the 


defended himself, quoting St. Augastine and Dr. Hook, ia favour of bis 
practice, and rather getting the best in a very superficial argument. We 
know what Queen Elizabeth thought of the “ shameful, lazy” practice of 
reading sermons at all, and also what the other elderly lady in the Scot- 
tish Kirk thought about it, and how she flang her stool at the minister’s 
head, as an intimatioa that his flock preferred extemporaneous to pre- 
pared instraction. On the other hand, we koow that a clergyman may 
read a homily if he pleases. But where the element of trickery and 
cheating comes ia, that leaven which flavours even sermons as well as 
other things in these evil days, is where the bought sermon is manufac- 
tared to look the MS. discourse of the preacher himself, and where he 
passes it off as hisown. This is simply a dishonest “ dodge,” and it is 
surely needless to ask whether a spiritual teacher may practise it. We 
should see no objection to a clergyman making it known that he was 
about to deliver a sermon which special occupation in his duty had pre- 
vented his composing, though we might not go so far as the good Sir 
Roger de Coverley, who insisted upon his chaplain reading standard ser- 
mons by other divines, both morning and afternoon, and who asked at 
dinner, “ Well, Doctor, whom do we have to-day ?”’—London Vews. 





Services or Sir Corry Camppett.—Lieut.-General Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, G.C.B., is Colonel of the 67th Regiment (the South Hampshire) ; he 
served with the 9th Foot in the Peniusula and at Walcheren ; was pre- 
sent at the battle of Vimiera, in the advance and retreat of the arm 
under Sir Jobn Moore, and at Corunna; and engaged at the battle of 
Barossa and the defence of Tarifa. He served also at Tarragona, Osma, 
Vittoria, St. Sebastian, where he received two severe wounds, and at the 
passage of the Bidassoa, where he was again severely wounded. In the 
60th Rifles in 1814-15 he served in America ; and was at Demerara during 
the insurrection in 1823. In the expedition to China in 1842 he com- 
manded the 98th Regiment. In 18489 he commanded the third division 
of the army of the Punjaub ; was present at Chillianwallah, where he was 
again wounded, and other battles; and in 1851-2 was engaged in opera- 
tions against the hill tribes, and forcing the Kohat Pass. At Iskakoke, 
with 3,000 men he routed 8,000 of the enemy. Sir Colin has commanded 
the Highland Brigade (now Division) throughout the present campaign 
against the Russians, and at Alma hada horse killed under-him ; and, for 
his dashing conduct at the critical moment in that battle, when he used 
the memorable words, “ Highlanders never retire,’ he was personally 
thanked by the late Lord Raglan on the close of the engagement. 

A “ JaRNDYCE AND Jarnpycr” Casz.—We read in the law reports of 
the daily papers that the case of Irby v. Irby, which hasbeen in Chancery 
upwards of twenty years, came on one day last week for a formal settle- 
ment of the minutes of a decree in court. Objections, however, being 
taken by some of the parties, the case was adjourned for the juaior coun- 
sel to meet and settle the minutesin consultation. The effect of such 
consultation, though deemed to have been satisfactory, was certainly not 
conclusive, for on the case being called on again on Tuesday morning, 
nobody could understand anybody, and every one seemed to have been 
hardly used by some one else. The case, in which the original sums io 
dispute and in court were considerable, is in that hopeless state of con- 
fusion that no man of ordinary intelligence could penetrate its mysteries 
or conceive its objects. After the Court had given up any hope of set- 
tling the minutes at the present hearing, a question of the “ costs” was 
casually introduced, upon which tke Court asked the counsel who ven- 





nature of that charge? It is that of committing to the flames a thing 
which pretends to be the Bible, but which is a vile and blasphemous per- 
version and corruption of the Word of God. (Cheers.) Tt is for com- 
mitting to the flamesa volume which, if I myself, in the absence of 


Attorneys General and Solicitors-General, were going to commit to the | 


flames, I should take it up with a pair of tongs for fear of soiling m 
fingers (tremendous cheering), and eo with the tongs would I hurl it 
into the cousuming fire!” (Renewed cheering).—London weekly news- 
paper, Dec. 1. 
— SS, 

Foresieut or Ottver GoLpsmita.—Nearly a hundred years ago, poor, 
eimple Goldie thus wrote in “ The Citizen of the World.” The allusion 
is to the Seven-Years War. 


“ You tell me that the people of Europe are wise, but wherein lies 
their wisdom? They are engaged in war among each other, yet apply to 
the Russians, their neighbours and ours, for assistance. Cultivating such 
an alliance argues at once imprudence and timidity. All subsidies paid 
for such aid is strengthening the Russians, already too powerful, and 
weakening their rare, already exhausted by intestine commotions. 
I cannot avoid bebolding the Russian empire as the natural enemy of the 
more Western parts of Europe; as an enemy already of great 
vtrength, and from the nature of its government, every day threatening 
to become more pow ecccoolt Was long the wish of Peter, their great 
monarch, to have a fort ia some of the Western parts of Europe ; many of 
his schemes and treaties were directed to this end ; but happily for Europe 
he failed in them all. A fort in the power of the people would be like 
the possession of a floodgate ; and whenever ambition, interest, or neees- 


tured upon such ground whether he would like to take his costs out of 
| the residue which remained at the termination of the suit. Such a pro- 
a was effectual in bringing the present hearing toa close; and the 
| Master of the Rolls said that it appeared to him the only way to bring 
the matter to any settlement at all was, that he should take the papers 
home, and draw up such a decree as would best conduce, in the opinion 
of the Court, to the interests of ail parties —London weekly paper. 





Lonpon Fish Marxet.—A proposition for the formation of an Anglo- 
French Fish company is likely to be carried out, which will have the ef- 
fect of giving London a constant supply of fish at as uavarying prices as 
butcher’s meat—a great desideratum. The plan is, to have a number of 
screw steamers, which will visit the deep sea fishing smacks, and when 
one or more of these are full, the screw will immediately steam up to 
Billingsgate with the supply ; these steamers will be specially built for 
the purpose. If this plan be carried out (and the great Majority of fish 
salesmen are favourable to it) we shall hear no more of a rise of 40 or 
50 per cent. in the price of fish in one day, as now is the case, owing to 
the tedious sailing of the fishing smacks and the monopoly of certala 
fishy magnates, faduattinnin 

A GaLLant Jury.—The Norwich Courier gives the result of a trial 
before the Superior Court in that city, in which a handsome young lady, 
Mise Ellen R. Wheeler, was plaintiff, and Ralph Coates was defendant— 
both parties belonging in North Stonington. The case in brief was, that 
more than a year ago Coates lost several pieces of veal, as he believed, 
through the carniverous propensities of fair Eilen’s dog—a noble New- 





and her dog were visiting, and seized the dog by the throat to drag him 





foundiand. Armed with a gun, Coates went to a neighbour’s, where Ellen | 


out. Ellen threw her arms around the dog to save him, and was dragged 
out with him and lacerated in going over the door steps. Coates then 
shot the dog, and this suit was to recover $500 damages. The Jary gave 
the full sum sued for, and would have given it had it been twice as much. 





Feepixe or Carrie.—The feeding of roots to cattle, if done properly, 
is of great advantage. Butif the farmer makes it a point te pitch out 
into the lane or yard, turnips, &c., without cutting, and unmixed with 
some kind of meal, precious little god is accomplished. There is a way 
of doing just right in everything ; and in feeding stock, the right way is 
the most profitable. Farmers should give their cattle more attentiou ; 
and we are determined those who read our paper shall not lack in instruc- 
tion as to how they should keep their stock. In feeding roots, they 
should be cut very fine and mixed with chaffed hay or straw mixed with 
meal, (says acotemporary,) so that the dry food will be moistened by the 
juice of the roots. About a bushel or a bushel and a half to a large fat- 
tening bullock, three times a day, is about the quantity to be fed ; to 
smaller cattle in proportion. Roots should be fed to all cattle in winter 
quarters on dry food.— Western Agriculturist, Nov. 29. 





Apres Burrsr or “ Buerre Aux Pommes.”—This is an exeellent dish 
for tea, supper, or desert, at this period of the year. It is more used on 
the Continent than with us, and placed on the table like orange marma- 
lade isin Scotland. It has one great advantage, that a family havlag 
an abundance of apple-trees, and fruit from the same, which they canaot 
use or dispose of to advantage, may, by a little troable, and the aid of 
the following recipe, be enabled to preserve their crops as a luxury, until 
Pomona ia her bounty, displays before their eyes her crop for the next 
season. Take one bushel of sweet apple, peel and quarter them, remove 
the core and pips, put them iuto a stewpan over a gentle fire, or a small 
charcoal stove, or a gas barner would be preferable, as it is an operation 
which requires time. When boiling, and the apples begia to be soft, add 
the juice of three lemons, one pint of rum, and one pound of loaf sugar 
dissolved in a quart of water; boil it up, pour it into jars, cover with 
bladder, and keep for use, To France, they pat, in some parts, Limel, 
or other sweet wines. In Germany, new cider. In Switzerland, a boiled 
syrup of wine and cider. In fact, the flavour may be altered according 
to the means aud taate of the parties making it. 





Tue Inquisrrron in Tak Vatican.—The Piemonte of Turin publishes 
a letter from Rome giving the following account of the Tribunal of the 
Iaquisition at Rome at the present time :— The old Palace of the Iaqui- 
sition having been turned into a barracks for the French troops, the tri- 
bunai has been transferred to the iaterior of the Vatican, where the 
Dominicans occupy a part which none but those who have grown old in 
the palace can ever fiad, such is the intricacy and multiplicity of the 
stairs, passages, and secret corridors that lead to it. When the inquisi- 
tors want either to arrest or question you, they neither send offizers of 
justice or a warrant ; such extreme measures are only reserved for those 
who attempt to escape ; but a geatleman calls upon you in a quiet way, 
and informs you that the Holy Office requests the pleasure of your com- 
pany. {Should you happen to expostulate, the gentleman politely suggests 
the expediency of being punctual. When you reach the outer court of the 
Vatican you find a priest who conducts you to the tribunal ; and, if yod 
are only summoned as a witness, it is he who conducts you back. When 
in the presence of the inquisitor you are made to swear that you will 
speak the truth; your answers to the questions put to you are written 
down in Latin; and before being released you must take another oath 
that you will reveal nothing of what you have either seen or heard. 





Foot Sreer.e-caase at Oxrorp.—On Saturday, the 24th Nov., a 
foot steeple-chase, opea to all the members of Exeter College, came off on 
the Meadows, af Medley Farm ; the occupier, Mr. Watson, having kiad- 
ly allowed them for that purpose. The course was rather under two 
miles; with sixteen jamps, including two formidable brooks. Four only 
started, viz., Messrs. Gildea, Salmon, Pinckney, and Douglas. So few 
appearing at the starting-post, was, we understand, attributed to the 
number of very awkward leaps, which damped the courage ofseveral. Mr, 
Douglas bad to pay a penalty for winning the race last year, viz., by 
starting 150 yards behind the others. The mishaps that occurred daring 
the race were many, and afforded coasiderable faa to the numerous spec- 
tators. At the last brook, all four were in, and on their getting out they 
had more the appearance of sweeps than of University gentlemen; they 
had literally been ducked in black mud—so much so that after the race 
they had not only to shift everything, but also to submit to a good scrap- 
ing. The result of the race was, that Mr. Gildea won easy, Mr. Salmon 
being second, Mr. Pinckney third, and Mr. Douglas last—the latter gen- 
tleman could not recover the penalty imposed on him for wianing last 
year. —— 


A Uservt Hint ro Horticcnturists.—If every horticulturist would 
reflect fora moment on the nature of fallen leaves, which contain not 
only the vegetable matter but the earthly salts, lime, potash, &s., needed 
for the next seasou’s growth—and that too exactly in the proportion re- 
quired by the very tree and plant from which they fell—nay more, if they 
would consider that it is precisely in this way, by the decomposition of 
these very fallen leaves, that nature enriches the soil, year after year, 
in her great forests; it would scarcely be possible for such a reflecting 
horticulturist to allow these leaves to be swept away by every wind that 
blows, and finally lost altogether. A wise horticulturist will diligently 


Y,| collect from week to week the leaves that fell under each tree, aad, by 


digging them under the soil about the roots, where they will decay and 
enrich that soil, provide in the cheapest mauner the best possible food for 
that tree. In certain vineyards in France, the vines are kept in the high- 
est condition by simply burying at their roots every leaf and branch that 
is pruned off such vines, or that falls from them at the end of the season. 
Horticulturist. 


Oratory aT THE ENGLISH AND American Bar.—Ia the art of oratory, 
as a general rule, the English barristers eanaot boast of supremacy. They 
have nothing of the incredible fluency of our counsel, who are born at 
ward meetings, live on the stump, and die ia the halls of legislatioa, and 
who flow on, like shining rivers, with equal ease, whether they have 
much, little, or nothing to say. English Wigs and Gown3s.—Hurper’s 
Mag. 

A Nartionat Creprror.—Mr. Disraeli’s clerks have presented the fol- 
lowing “little bill,’ from which it would appear that the nation is ia- 
debted to the right hon. gentleman in a good round sum—of gratitade : 
“ We owe maialy to Mr, Disraeli, and the great party in the House of 
Commons of which he is the leader, that this country embarked in the 
just, necessary, aud successful war which we trust is about to close. We 
owe entirely to Mr. Disraeli that it was not closed by the unsatisfactory and 
even disgraceful arrangements that were nearly concluded at Vienus. We 
owe entirely to Mr. Disraeli that there is on parliamentary record some 
statesmanlike definition of the object of the war, and what should be the 
conditions of peace.’’— The Press, Dec. 1. 











Tue Famous Vine at Hampron Courr.—A writer in Votes and Que- 
ries says: “Having made the following note of the vine at Hampton 
Court, and of its parent at Valentines, on a recent visit to them, it may 
be useful in your utilitarian miscellany. The vine at Hamptoa Court is 
the largest in Europe, its branches extending over a space of 2300 feet. 
It was planted from a slip in the year 1768, and generally bears upwards 
of 2000 bunches of grapes, of the black Hambro kiad. The origiaal 
vine from which this cutting was taken still flourishes-in Essex, at the 
seat called Valentines, in the parish of Ilford, near Wanstead, where it 
was planted in 1758. In 1835 it bore four cwt. of grapes, and the stem 
girted twenty-four inches.. In one season 300/. was realised by the sale 
of the fruit.” 

Tue Extente Corpisca IN A Stranos Piacs.—At Toulouse—the scene 
of that battle which was fought betwixt Euglish and Freach after Napo- 
leon’s abdication—the last battle of its series—God save the Queen’ 
was lately sung with Eaglish words. The journals go on to say that the 
tune was rapturously applauded. Toulouse, nevertheless, has a rade 
public, among which old prejadices might be expected to linger, if we 
may judge from certain amusiug municipal regalations lately passed 
there in regard to ita theatre, which we met a week or two since, in the 
French papers. These forbade that “ people should bring in their dogs, 
keep their hats on after the curtain went up, smoke in the theatre, slide 
down the pillars from tier to tier, or throw anything on the stage.” 








Retics or Orpen True IN Loyvoy.—fu making the excavation ° for 
the great sewer which will soon coavey from.view the Fleet ditch, at a 
depth of about thirteen feet below the surface in Ray street, near the cor- 
ner of Little Saffron Hill, the workmen came upon the pavement of aa 
old street, consisting of very large blocks of ragstone of irregular shape. 
An examination of the paving stones shows that the street had been well 
used ; they are worn quite smooth by the footsteps and traffic of a past 

eneration. Below the old street we find another phase of Old London. 
hiekly covered with slime, are piles of oak, hard and black, which have 
eeemingly been portions of a milidam. A few feet below were very old 



























wooden water pipes, nothing but the rough trunks of trees. The courre of 
time and the weight of matter above the old pavement have Bf -~- the 
gravel, clay, granite, portions of tilee, &., into a bard and almost solid 
masse, apd it © oni to observe that near the old surface are great 
bumbers of pins. Whither have the pins gone? is a querry which bas 
puzzled many. The now hard concrete, stuck with these useful articles, 
almoet like a pincussion, is a partial reply to the query. The thirteen 






after the great fire was shot here.— The Builder. 

Honours to ProressoR Morse.—Professor Morse bas been presented 
by the Emperor of Austria, with the great gold medal of science and art. 
On the one side is a medallion head of the young Emperor, crowned with 
laurel, with the inscription, “ Franciscus Joseruvs I. D. G,, Austria 
Imperator ;” and on the obverse, a wreath of laurel surrounding the 
crown, with the inscription, “ Literis et artibus.” This is the fourth 
token of acknowledgment from European sovereigns accorded to, and 
received by, Professor Morse. The medal was presented to Professor 
Morse through M. Hulsemann, Chargé d’affaires of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and was accompanied by a most gratilying note. 





A Srvrip YeLLowrissn.—A very destructive gas-explosion hes occur- 
red at the mansion of Mr. Temple, Chapel Street, Park Lane. The fa- 
mily were out of town. There was an escape of gas during the night, the 
smell of which aroused the servants: a footman opened the door of the 
back drawing-room, and found the room full of gas; be immediately 
struck a light with a lucifer-mateb !—the seque. may be guessed : there 
was a violent explosion, the footman was knocked down, and a vast 
amount of damage was done to the costly contents of the house, including 
many valuable pictures.—London Paper. 





Roven wanpiinc.—Col. Forney (of Forrest-trial notoriety) and the 
Washington Unzon, are thus maltreated by the Richmond Examiner.— 
There are several suspicious sigos in the midst of the fog and cloud which 
envelope political matters at Washington. It is gratifying to every boa- 
est democrat to see that, in spite of its yells of agony and screams for 
mercy, the national democratic party is cutting loose from the Wasbing- 
ton Union, aud that Forney and Nicholson are soon to be dashed igno- 
miniously out of the very kitchen of the White House. The Union is 
evidently staggering on its last legs, and as it approaches the verge of 
the steepest precipice of despair, we respectfully solicit all lovers of mor- 
ality, political decency, consisteicy and,honour to “stand from under,” 
and a the immaculate Forney have a clear, undisturbed and glorious 
Bmarh. * : 

A Puzziixe Case.—The publie prorecutor of Berlin is rather “bothered” 
at present by an Englieh Jew named Nathens. Nathens formerly gave evi- 
dence in a Jaw court ; be took an oath as a Protestant Christian—he was 
knowu to bave taken part in Christian worship; his evidence is alleged 
to have been false ; he is prosecuted for perjury ; and he now turns round 
and aseerts that he is a Jew, that he never was baptized, and that there- 
fore bis oath as a Christian was not binding! The public prosecutor has 
to prove, if he can, that Nathens has been baptized. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBTtEM NO. 364, 


White. Black. 
1. Rto Kt8. ' Pto K B4. 
2. P to K B4. | P tks en pass, 
3. B tks P checkmated. 


To CorresPponvENTS.—L. R. We print the Problem enclosed and will give 
solution next week. We don’t bargain, however, to find solutions for stray 
Problems in a general vu C. T. Stalemate draws the game. The Chess 
Club meets on STuesday, + py? and Friday Evenings at 158 Tenth Street. 
r 


You bad better call there and see Mr. Perrin. 





COMPLETE FILE of the ‘*‘ New York Dally f wmes for Sale, 


From the commencement to the present time, ia perfect oruer. Price, $4 
Address, H. L. M., ‘* Daily Times ”’ Office. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U.S. Steamer PACIFIC, will close at 
this Uffice on SATURDAY, th 5th day of January, a: 103% o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





ost Office Notice.—The mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U.S. Steamer GEORGE 
Pp LAW will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 5th day of January, at 1 o'clock, P. M. 
ISAAG V. FOWL 





ER, Postmaster, 


paris MILLINERY.—Miss Mullin, 446 Broome Street, has just 
opensd Cups. Head Dresses, Cache Peigués, ( oiffaces, Wrea hs and Bouquets, sridal 
and Ba’! Drees Trimmiggs in Gold and Silver, Flowers and Feathers. Ajs> a Handsome Assort- 
ment of Winter Bon " 


MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and tndellible picture 
sted upoa — = —— the -— — by oqeerrostepes. Envaniclied und 
oe to re-ist the act dampness, urabi warran le ra) in 4 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. , sraphs in every style 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY. 











ONSISTING of B ts, Head-D , French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, 4¢., will be 
ae Sopa of at unusually low prices. The Ladics are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
e came. 


H. & M. KING, No. 71 Canal Street, New York. 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
(rears of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 
e 


ger Beer, &c. 
Chess ani Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 








peSVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
D 


B. Corgan of the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER A 


on. R. 
AGUE PILLS, 
Astor Hovusz, Dec. 
Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to kya 
ron medicine did not cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by @ perfect recove 
abled tor severa] mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pil 


formed a perfect by their use th 4 Is per- | Chilion, of New York City, in favour of Rhodes’ Fever aid Ague Cure, that it conta ned neitter 
a riend, fowhow foal greaiy obliged: T shall recommend them with perfect eostiaeny'S | Quinine, Arwen’, Mercury, or Strychuine, aud having received von-e/owe applicator» fr i 


loases of 4 similar character.—Truly yours, 


R. B. 
also what Physicians say : B. COLEMAN. 


Read 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases offever and ague, and havenever knowna 


person to have @ second chill after commencing with them. 
WM. A. rao ELL, M.D., Allentewn, N. J 


A. D. NEWELL. M. D., : 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Pei 4. D.. How anny ae 


From the professional ¢ ter and reputation of Dre, Newell, above named 
which these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are held in this. State, T take peak my my stating 


that any representations made by them are worthy of public confider ce. 
New Brunswick, N.J.,J THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN, 


an. 24, 1854. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; 0, V CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
. RUSHTON, Astor 
No. 115 Franklin 


Barclay street; 0. H. RING, corn, t 
House oad corner Canal street and ee ey: Oo weiid 5 0. 
stcoot New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT &SONS, Philadel 


bia, Pi 
A. A. BOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga. ; Whigut & CO., N. Orleans and nN sax 


CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe W 
Broadway, N.Y. 














DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 


th of her children will not fail t eit. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
feet of newer deposit would seem to bave accumulated in two or three | f the brah otiel s vy ad RA 


centuries ; it is not unlikely that a portion of the rubbish from the city, | is very aesructive to bealih. 


dam Schuapps ; choice old Scotch Whiskey ; A. oid and fine flavoured Monongahela Whiskey. 


give meif 
. I was 


t,by O. D. DESHLER, No. 341 | popular. 
Darrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient,—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
iy of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 




































LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 


JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 

THe great perfection attained in the purification of Sa'era‘us, places ithigh in dem nd am nget 
those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anythin; 

yet In axe is acknowledged by all that try it, and its merits only need to be kuown, whence 

will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 

tnat common Sale atus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 

ined in which being constantly consumed in bread, 

It deranges thy stomech. re‘es in the system, end is the cause 

of many efflictions that consumers are not awe-e of. But th re is no dager in using the DI«T- 

Ell’ SBALERATUS, {t being free from all in purities, containing only the necessary q 

for raising, which is sufficient to produce 

from the becrel of floor, than con be obtained by any other process. It fe 

of a better qualit mm the barrel of flour, than can be obtain y av 4 

pt sapere te huper-corbonate of Soda for making short biscuit, and al! kinds of cake, None 

hi trying it. 
A ete JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK 

of Wines, purchased previously to the failure of the vintages in Europe, with strict regard 

to their perks and ow euoenenes yA an = therefore be certain of procuring what 
sterling character aud upon the most favonrabd/e terms. 

oT AMP LONE —Sillery Moussenx, Flenr de sillery, Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 

dry and rich ; from the first houses in Roeims and Epernay. 

BORDEA UX. —Grand Vin Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux and Chateau Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium growths and table wines ; of ‘he vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 
for their richness and fulness of ew, with fine natural bouquet. Also, Haat Sauterue and 

Ybatean d’ Ayquem of superior quality. 

ONeR KY Vino de Pus 0. Amontilisde, Macharnndo and pure jets Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xeres, among whieh are dry and delicate as well as rich and frui'y wire. 
MADKIRA.—Choiee old Reserve and South Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
nees and flavour. 

PORT—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portugal, rich, fruity and generous 
wine, with good colour, free from sweetness, and without too much astringency. 

HOCK.— Neusteiner rT Ye r, Hockheimer, Kudesheimer and Svemberger, with other 

owths, of the vintage of 1846. 
wPORBIGN SPIRITS.— tognac Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1803. 1818, and 
other years. Fine old Jamaica Kum imported direct from the Lendon Docks ; Ho!lst.d schie- 








MAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


A OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
te subscribers in the CATY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada, 
from 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agert, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 107 Fultot Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


ae ~ BUROPHAN TIMES OFFICH. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPZRS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agentsin the United States for the [Ulus- 
trated London News, whichthey supply by single numbers topurchasers,to annualsut- 
ecribers and to the wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverythingofinterestre- 
tating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Completesetsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapersdeliveredin any part of New York immediately on arrival of thesteam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every New r or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Karope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities, 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 

and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wisbing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious Side woeel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Savurday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day «nd convect next morning witn the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad. reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Pessaze, $4 00. 

LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broad«ay. 

After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersbarg and Richmond as usual, Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 Ov. 




















“THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal, 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPER{AL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per galion. $15 00 per dozen. 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHUICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
* CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $300 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT’, SCOTCH ALE, STILT ON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 





NOW READY! 


FLORA’S DICTIONARY! 
The most Splendid Gift Book of the Season! and a Gift Book 
rall Seasons!!! 
UST PUBLISHED by LUCAS BRUTHERS., (Successors te Fielding La- 
cus, Jr.), 170 Market Street. Baltimore. Md., a uew, much enlarged and splendidly iilas- 
trated Edition of FLORA’S DICTIONARY. By Mre. K. W. Wirt. of Virginia 
FPLURA’S DICTIONARY is —— in quarto form, and contains two hundred and thirty 
pages—each page embellished with a handsome border, and the work interspersed with upwards 
of Five Hundred Wood Engravings! It will be issued in three different styles of binding and 
illustration, as foilows :— 
Firet.— Richly ilimminated Title and Presentation Plate. Fifty six Groups coloured from na- 
ture, illustrating all the Flowers named inthe book. Bound in Turkey morceco, super extra, 
gilt edges, and Turkey morocco, antique, gilt edges. $16. 
Secood.—Richly ilinminated Title and Presentation Plate. Twelve Groups of Flowers co- 
loured trom nature. Bound in morocco, extra gilt e¢ges and full g:lt sides. " 
Third.—Richly illuminated Title and Presentation Plate. Six Groups of Flowers eolonred 

from vature. Bound in super extra muslin, gilt edges and full giit sides. $6. 


Bar «The Title end Presentaticn Pilates in all the above varieties are printed in colours by A. 
HOEN $ CO., of Bahimore. i the bighest style cf the art, ard for their artistie ment are un- 
surpassed by enythng of the kind ever a'tempted in this country. The original designs for the 
Tide and Presentsiion Plates are fiom the pe: cilo JoHN M’LENAN. Fsq , of Sew York. 


FFICACIOUS CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLUSITIES:> 
Nails Growing into the Flesh, and every Disorder of the Feet, by a New a.d Peculiar 
Method, without Cuttir g, or without causi: i the Slighrest Pain. 
In compliat ce with the request n ade to Dr. Levi, a bis 1esi¢ence in Paris by several distin- 
gvished femilier, to visit thie city, be hus the bcrevrto rnnoence bis arrival in New York, 
Owing to the numercus eng: gements elsewhere, bis stay will be limited to a very short time. 
Those who ave desirc ue cf consulting him, wil! p eae make immediate appl ca ion. 
Mr. Levi, ween Chircpodist, cf No. 3 Conduit street, Regent street, Le ndon, and No. 50 
Pis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patron'ad by the Royal Family and Nobility cf Great Bivtain ard 
France, will te bh pr ty receive (durir g the short time that be inter d» remuining bere) pati 
labouri. g under painfu) affections of the feet. He can promise them the rame certain and quick 
cu.e that bave obtained tor hin a European r putatiin. He cen 'ay before the public tertimoni- 
als such as have :carcely ever been obiwined by eny prcfessional man. 
Mr. Lavi may be consulted from 10 o'clock in the morning untill 4 in the efternoen, dail 
Comet, eae) at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BE: WEEN FIFTH AND sIXT 
A le 








Copies of Testimonials. 
{From bis Imperial Majesty. Napoleon IIT., Fmperor of France.]} 
Je certifie que M. Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme habilete. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
. Pag his Grace the present Duke of Hamilton, } 
Certify to the skill of Mr. Lev. 
DOUGLAS & CLYDESDALE, 12 Portman Sqvare, London. 


August 8, 1846. 
From his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland.} 

I certify that Mr. Levi has completely cured my corns. 

CLEVELAND. 17 St. James’s Square, London. 

(From his Grace the Duke of Leeds.]} 
I consider that Mr. Levi is a very clever operator for corns, as he has extracted reveral very 
painful for me this morning, without the slightest pain. 
LEEDS, Clarendon Metal, London, 


(From the Most Rev. his Grace the Lord Archbish: pf Armagh. 
I certify that Mr. Levi extracted the corns which were iu my feet, without giving me any 
pain, JOHN G@. ARMAGH, 
30 Charles st., &t, James’s Square, London, Aag. 8, [843. 
From the Most Nobile the Marquis of L«ndsdowne } 

Mr. N. Levi extracied a corn from me with perfec: facility avd success. 

LANDSDOWNE, 64 Berkeley Square, London. 
{From Robert Ferguson, Esq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great B itain } 

Mr. Levi bas mos: skillfully extracted two coins from my feet, without giving me the s'ight- 
est pain. KOST. FERGUSON, M. D. 

@ Queen street, May Fair, Londor, March 3, 1838. 

In addition to the above authenticated tesiimonials, mary thousar ds more in his porsession 
(among which are + everal from lad es of he bighest rank) can be seen by f.voring him with a 
cali at his office. 91 K LEVNTH STKERT, between 5th and 6th Avenues, New Yor 

N, BKB. NU PROF#SsIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON. 


A HARMLESS AGUE REMEDY I8 A PUBLIC BENEFAC- 
tion ! —see wha: the Presicent of the Pha: mac: utical Society of Missuuri says of RHODE»’ 
FEVER ANY AGUE CURKK, or Antidote to Malai ia: 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10, 1255. 


Having noticed the certificate of chen ical snaly+is given by the celebrated chemist, Dr J. R. 





was induced to send to Mr. Rhodes tor the medicine. Since then I bave d spsed of a large 
quantity mostly to :eside nts of this city, who bave invariably been cured by it, and to whom i 
can refer. I am, therefore, satisfied in recommendirg it to be all that the etor Tepresenis, 


u¢ pri 
EDWARD &. WHEATON, 
Sole Whclesale Agent in St. Louis, H. BLAKSLEY, 
Chicago, BARCLAY BROTHERS. 
Milwaukee, GREENE & BUTTON. 
Baltimore, K. H. STABLER & CO, 
Philadelphia, 4. R. CALLENDER. 
New \Sork, A. P. CLARKK, Agent, 57 Jobn treet. 
And sold by Druggists generally, throughout the U nited States, Canadas, &c. 

JAMES A. KHODES, Proprieior, Providence, R. I. 


TARRANT'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB 
N CASES UF INDIGESTION, and various to which that compiaint gives rise, it is an 
tuvaluable remedy, being at ence palatable, sate and efficacious. 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 





Prepared and seld, wholesale ean retail by ( 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren. 


FAr™s FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 





—————L Sas 


————_—————_ 


applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
“THE HARP UV A THOUSAND STRINGS.” 
The Sermon and its Political Application. 
FROM THE ‘‘NEW YORK DAILY TIMES’’ OF NOVEMBER 12th, 1886. 
Price Three Cents. 


O. F. PARSONS, Publisher, 14@ Nassan St., N. Y. 
C. McKER, £934 Nassau Street, New York. 

BELL & HENDRICKSON, 582 Broadway, Aldany. 
The extracrdinary devaand for the above Sermon has induced the Publisher to re publish it as 


Single Copies can be procured of 


it appeared in the Daily Times of November 13. “For be played on # Harp uv « thowsand 
strings ; speritts of just men made perfeck.”” 





IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORES 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE HOLY GOSPELS. Lilustrated in Forty Original Designs. By Frederick Overbeck. 
(ne Volume, folio, antique Meroeco. Price, $20 00. 


These desigos, 80 long ce'ebra'ed for their exquisite beanty, and having for some years been 


in the bands ot several of the first engravers, are now first given to the public in their complete 
form We look upow the present volume as a most rare and 
pels. Where is the scho’ar or the orator who can explain our Lord’s Parab'es w 
shown in the portratture bere given cf ibe “Ten Virgins,”’ and the “ Sleepi:g Husbandmen ?”’ 
W bat preacher can teach the humility or the majest 
tions bere presented of Christ rebuking pride by cotton a child before His disciples, and subdu- 
ing wericliress by calling Matthew from his gold, to follow the Master un‘othe end? What ex’ 
eesis, however learned or 
the mes ing of the Resurrection of Lazarus, and the pathos of Geth.emaue 
tract from Preface. 


us pommeutery <5 Gow 
th the power 


of duty more eloquently than the illustra- 
eloquent, can equal the touch of this gening, in bring ng to the heart 
and Cafvary 1 — Ea 


4 XBW EDITION OF 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or, American Society in the Days of Washirgton. 


With 
Twen'y one Portre''s of Dist: nguis' Women. Envraved from the Original Pictures, by Wol- 
laston, Copley, Geinsborough, Stuart, Trumull, Ma bone, and other contemporary 
One volume, 4to ? antique mor., $12 ; coloured plates, $138. 


** The object of the werk is to present to readers, and to admirers of art of the present day, 


pictures and descriptions of the noted ladies who Were present, and occupied conspicuous A 
tions in ociety during Washingion’s Adminisuation. ¥ . Ls Lew 
most part by London artists, are tho-e of Mra. Washington, Mrs. Adams, 
Famuel Adans, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Bingham, Mrs, Harrison Gray Otis (the elder), Mrs. Theod 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Carioll, Mrs. Lewis (grand-danghter cf Mrs. Washington), Madame Genet 


Among the portraits, engraved for the 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs, 


(daughter of General Clinton), & 


, &e. 
THE SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated in a series of Forty Engrav- 


ings. Emb:acing views in every portion of the United States. Price, in cloth, $7 50 ; antique 
m oroceo, $10. 


** No move acceptable volnme can be selected, than one which will afford to the beholder a 

vi,.w of the scenery of the Uvited Sta‘es. It con drawings of all the important points of in- 

te est which aitrac; tue traveller's notice.” 

THE EVE OF 8T. AGNES. By John Keats. I'lustrated with Twenty Des'gns, in the style 

of Gray’s Elegy, and the Dcserted Vilage. Price, in cloth, $1 0; antique mor, $3. 

* Tois volume will be sought afer, as one of the choice gifts of Pfenosnip EN the coming sea- 
t ?? 


fon. The ilustrations even surpass, in beauty, Gray’s Klegy in the same sty 


SABBATH BELLS. Chimed by the Poets. 
* Bandays observe ! think when the bells do chime, 
’Tis Angels’ music.’’ 
With Coloured I'lustrations, by Birk et Foster. Price, in cloth, gilt, $375; antique mor., 95. 
** This is the prettirst iil. strated beok which has come from the pencil of Birket Foster. The 
poetry is seleeied from the works of the saered writers of both England and America.’’ 





JUVENILES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ICKEN®S’ LITTLE FOLKS.—A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL JUVENILES SELECTED 
from Dickens’ Works in bis own language. With Illustrationsby Darley. 18mo. Gloth. 
Price 38 cents eac 


1.—LITTLE NELL. From ‘'The Old Curiosity Shop’’ of Charles Dickens. In 1 vol. 18mo, 
cents. 

II.—SMIKE. From the ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby” of Charles Dickens Cloth. Price 38 cents, 

' wiatee CHILD WIFE, From the “ David Copperfiela” of Charles Dickeus. 18mo, 
"rice ts. 

1V.—OnIVER AND THE JEW FAGIN. From the ‘ Oliver Twist’’ of Charles Dickens, 

1l8mo. Cloth. Price 38 cents. 

V.—LITTLE PAUL. From the “ Dombey & Son’”’ of Charles Dickens. 18mo. Cloth. Price 


82 cents. 
VI.—FLORENCE DOMBEY. From the ‘'Dombey & Son” of Charles Dickens. 18mo 


Cloth. Price 38 cents. 
THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. By Wm. Knighton, a Member of the 

Honsehold of his late Majesty, Nuseir-U Deen, King of Oude, and author of **F orest Life in Cey- 

lon,”’ “ Tropical Sketehes.”’ &c. l2mo., cloth. 75 cents. . 

The whole story reads like a lost chap‘er from the Arabian Nights.—Athenceum. , 

Gives a better fasight into purely Easwrn manners than any work we know of.—Newe of ¢ 

orld, Lo \. 

The laie Nussir-a-Deen, King of Onde, is the hero of this amusing volame, which lets the 

reader very much sehind the scenes as regards hautton in Asis. Since the ap ce 

Arab'an Nivhts, there bas been no such exposition of the say ngs and doings of ern royalty. 

—WN. ¥. Daily Times. 

Luca&now, the capiial, is noted for its extraordinary erie of wild animals, and one of the 

chief amusements of the eourt appesrs to have been to witness them fight. some very exciting 

cones 8 aré narrated, end the book contains mach of interest to the sportsman. It also conveys 

a vivid picture of Eastern manvers, as seen in all their familiarity, and some of the adventures 

recorded are ecareely less wonderful than those of Hajji Baba.— Boston Traveller. 

The career of the cabin boy barber, who exercised eveh great influence over the Crown, and 

so much to his own advantage, having amassed the sam of £240 000 before he returned, is a very 

curious one and welltoid. On the whole, tuis is one of the most amusing books of .he season. 

— Boston Telegraph. 

Inieei, the Look in a capital one—perfectly fre+h in its rcenes and incidents, and not so long as 

to weary the reader for he can go th:ou-h it Tn a fuw hours.— Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 

He lifts the curtain aud un‘olds the minutia of the dafly life of an absolute rovereign. We 

learn more of Kastern manners and Hindoo peculiarities toan from stately bistories or elaborate 

geographies. We can eommend it as an entertaining volume — Religous Herald, Richmond, Va. 
: J. & REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 





rs 


A WORE OF GREAT INTEREST. 


Le OF THE BRITISH BISTORI@NS. By Eugene Laurence. 2 vols., 12mo. $20. 
‘* The work embraces an account of all :hose writers of Engiand who have become in any- 
wise eminent for their historical productions. Bede and Mathew, Raleigh, Ularendon, Home 
ard Gibbon, togetber with a long liet of minor writers, make up the series, and present a careful 
review of tbe progrers of bistorical literacure.”’ 
** The author shows a familiar acquaintance with his subject ; exhibits large research, and the 
various characters are sketch d with the most gratifying tala lira Traveler. 
** A useful addition to every library.’’—N. F. Commercial. 
* The least read in English history will recognize at a glance the rich material of interest 
which clusters around the names in this werk.’’— Portland Advertiser. 
** These sketches have be.n drawn from the best s.urces and will be found beth interesting 
and in: tractive.’’—Portland Mirror. 
** Few b ographical sketches come un‘er our notice that combine so many attractions, copious- 
ness, condensation felicitous introduction of Pp persons and events, justness of cri- 
ticism, &c.”"—N. F. Alion. 
** In analysis of cheracier, in criticism and in skilful arrar gement and grouping of incidents—~ 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too much to say of the style, 
that it is pure, animated and vigorous.’”’—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 
Seribner’s New Works. 
LIFE OF 8S. 8S. PRENTISS. Edited by his Bother. 2 vols.,12mo. $250. 
: MY if Sa tf HOUSE ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M. McDonald, D.D. 
vol.. 12mo. 1 2. 
oO tog THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 
mo. 60. 
ns WOMAN IN RUSSIA. Bya Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 
0. le 
For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any paz‘ of 


the United States, id, b. 
peomage pase, 07 CHAS, SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


UTWNAM’S MONTHLY.—JANUARY.—AN ORIGINAL AMERICAN MAGA 
ZINE ; with a CHRISTMAS STORY. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE AND HIS PLAYS—An Inquiry concerning them. 
THE RAIN 


THE GHOST—A Christmas Story, 
A GHRISTMAS CAROL. 
THe VIRGINIA SPRINGS, 
THE FALCON. 
MR PRKSCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. 
LOW LIF®—Is tHe Pampas. 
A LEGEND UF ELSIN A Ballad. 
IDEAS. 
and Reformers. 


















AmeERIOAN Lit 
ART MaTrers, 
DIX & EDWARDS, 10 Park Place, New York. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


HE SCHOOLFELLOW.—ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR.—ORIGINAL.— 
© NTEsTS OF No. 1, Vor. & 
A CHRISTMAS BALLAD. Ry A. W. H. 
ABOUT NEW YORK. By Philip Wallys. 
SNOW AT CHRIeTMAS' By Pow Read. 
BROTHERS AND SiSTERS ; or, The Lessons ofa Summer. By Consin Alice. 
STORY OF tH GREAT WAR. By J. W.P. 
PETER PARLEY BAK AGAIN. By The Editor, 
THE FURRIES—Al! abeut Fur—Fur Animals—Fur Hunters, and Fur Countries. By M. 8. C. 
ATRUE ST: KY. By Paul Pead 
TO OUR READFRS—YOUNG AND OLD. 
Cuakapes —New Booxs, 








Illustrations. 
ROSY DREAM. ° G:LBURKT on the Back of the Hippopotamus. 
SANTA © AUSE ani the Poor Children, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. PARIS. 
BOYS SL DING DOWN HILL. THE ERMI 
THE SULIAN GOING TO MOFQUE. THE WEASEL. 


The SCHOOLFELL’ W mey be cbtained of Booksellers, News Agen’s, or of the Publishers. 
Terms —One Doilar a year, (repabie always in advance,) or Ten Cente a number. 
CLuss. — Fy ur copi-s of the 8t HOOLFF1 LOW, to ore adress, $3 £0 ; Five Copies, $4; E' 
cepies, $6. Kither : UANAM’S MONITBLY: or, HOUSEHOLD WORDS, wiil be sent 
the SCHO OLFELLGW. to one aderess for $3 50. All three of these Mag-rines for $5 10. 
Cam vasse » wan'é« for every tate in the Union, 

UTNAM’s MONTHLY and HOUSEHOLD #ORDS, to one address, Five Dol’ars. PUT- 
NAM’S MONTHLY or HOUSEHOLD WORDS, with the SCHOULFELLOW,, to one adaress, 
Three Dollars and Fif:y cents ; or all three of the Magatines, Five lollars and Fifty Cents. 

DIX & EDWARDS, 10 Park Place, New York, 


TANDARD ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.—Superb Presentation 

Ss = @s8.—BEAUTIES OF MOORK, Forty-eight kxqusite hi giavings, with Bescrip- 

ve Le' ter-press. 

FLOWERS OF LOVELINESS. Forty Grovps of Female Figures, embl matic of Flowers. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSFERE. Illustrated wyub One Hu dred Portraits in Cha- 
racter, of all the Ce! brated American Actors, tuken by the Dague:reotype 

COMPLETE WORKS OF HOGARTH. Produced in a style worthy that inimitable Meral- 
ist and Ca: icaturist. 

A great variety of Elegantly Bound Books on exbibition. 











of the above celebrated Saf-s, and Patent p. : 
the best Safes and Locks combined 'm the world. "Eee tae Pot eae end Cretstare, 


Maiden Lane ; Manufacvory Nos. 62, €3, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 


one di on Broadway, Clements & B) 
eet Below 1 Srlesten 8, O. 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Kugene Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Dulluc & Go, 
Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists 





THE LUNDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO, 
8. D. BRAIN, Agent, 55 Dey Stiect. New Youg. 








Se SET YE re 





GHe Albion, 





nt December 29 





. RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
Rev THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 

y= FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely new designa—for sale cheap. Also # large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


LADIBS, 
Ss 8B 


E P 
o ° 
I ° 


D L 
°o ° T LY ° ‘WN 
Is now a ** Household Werd’’ in the United States. 
ROBERT Lean fs 00. New York. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
NWO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Iaene Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NaEDL! LHS, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
mp 8, received the F FIRST cand wll ow above ve Articles at the rece Fats 
“ieatipiiee dooms meiish be is eble to cupply on the most 
sania dealing in the above Articles, “- find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
of the new tine agence, cmentors by experienced Fisher- 


nen be the best Bait for 
Deel faut sein co. neh mmeh Apethocariee ong one Cpepiste  olmporters 
sand . ofr gay mg Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 














BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALWERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUBRREOTYPES, 
Wo. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. , 
Room upon the same fioor with ibe Gallery. 
Lar ton of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic, 
Life Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Of] and 


Water 
MAMBROTYPS—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
portrai 
Cole from old D 


errectypes, Portraits, or Busts, this process. A 1 4 
be produced at a p ha by Pp arge number can 


nal expense. Daguerreoty pes in every atyle 
M. B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


T"2 GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.— 
KENN hDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a eas 

that cures EVERY KIND OF BUMOU R, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed except f» two case, (both 
hunder humours) He has aow in his possession over two hundred certificates efits value, all 

twenty mi Boston. 

wo fay wil cure a nursing sore mouth. 
to three bottles will cure the worst kind o epee on the face, 
‘0 or three bottles will cure the worst kind @ 
bottles will care the worst canker iu the mouth and stomach, 





Two bottles will cure penny J ofthe oars and biniches among the bair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One ps oy eure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
4 three bottles will cure the most on rane rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheu 
Five to t Beetles will cure the —_ ease of scrofula. 
A penal always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


iy 
Hotbine looks 80 ion weed re to those who have in vaintried all the wonderfu) medicines of the 
ug mete as that a common w ws the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the hie) py fact. Ifyou og tee pod it bas to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands hums nor ha’s about it, some cases but not Peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of ft the vicin ‘ity of Boston. now the effects of it Dovery toe. ren 4 
Spe sees Be gradiest Sando ocainaniea . S aare itto children a year old : to 
xty ave seen poor, puny, wor my looking cnildren, whose flesh w: 
fiabby, restored to a perfect Ley | a br health b3 y one pattie, ms mm Seseotend 
To who aré subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
fef in catarrh and dizziness. Wetee who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works ante easy but where ther there is any de- 
rangement of oe Vrenations eeny ny hed = it will cause very singular Seclings, but you must not be 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 
B Bei = ee York, scone Foreign 


e 
Rotterdam, 
go 
e 
Strasbourg 


Paris,” 
Palermo, 
Pisa, 





Ceylon, 


AL80, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THBORIENTAL BANK CORPO- | States on receipt of $10 by mai 


- ~~. RATION OF LONDON. 
Braaches Agoncies at 
Canton om So Calcutta, 
Hong Eong, Bombay, Madras, 
re, 
@REDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and jes at ‘ 


Maitland Smee Fe Sv 08 on 6 855 tebe s Soo LLL Manaton Bay: 
Brisbane and Ipswich . . . ae oy ee Srseccccceccccces MONOD Bag, 


Melbourne, * Gecong, Kyneton, 
Castlemaine... 0. ec eces cceccececceeeesscecsersece oes sMMount Alexander, 


Sandhurst Agency Bendigo, 


EK & er. an B nkers, No. 5 Paix 
eS Tisne DF OREL!: for Meroenule purposes. ae eee ez 


F It the sloaes chia: ma 
: So 

eeese les, 
Menina,” 
ocr 

‘anich , 
Naples, 
_ 











Palermo, ¥ JOHN C, CuEneEs. & 


Prague, 


aie, 
. 8 Wal 
Ay -y 8 ag oy me on Tart at chert or GB days’ sight; also 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, sae 000. 
fz~e and Inland Riske will be taken at the Current Rates char, 
éng and reaponsibility ; diseriminating, however, in favour of 
remiums for satisfactory notes, etiectaty Ach ve per cent. 0 
wetasnete on = risks terminating without loss ; Sate, 
Ne premium on any risk, either by special olicy, or by an endorsemen’ 
h terminates without t loss, will be entit) to partictpate Int in the ronts Ot 
ee See eee tee on such risks ; @ cus- 
y ten premiums during the beret, ht of which Souanaa hay oy loss, 
to him on the amount of the eight premiums, even thongh the losses 
the luring the year, 


pom Hitchison. 
B. B 





ved from hi im 
DIRECTORS. 





‘OFFICERS, 
J JOHN A. PARKER, Vice President. 


DOUGLAS RO ON, Bee . EVARTS, Counsel for the Comp’y. 
JABEZ WILLIAMS, JAMBS 0. LUOK, Mt Lan ies ws 
Office—Great Western Buildings, 38 Pine Street, New York. 


DeLe. eo? Bt mEEeie ST, QaLis ‘fa delicious Ry of great 





Le CO., 
atest muazenis> CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





REAT MERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBR 
Te reRion FLUID, for th the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well — tobe 
witbvut a rival on t' continent, Hun nitations have Se into an 


since thi aaah ental air Restorati: their doom been 
whist Bogle’ " Hyperion Hair Fluid, wi anal pemaperity ge neve alana by doom tea raed 
and to conquer.”’ Thire tes, Steet the Hal Hair but can ote 
are 07 aoe Seasunparenee Preparation.” To inden i traaabe' ad ou ha wig ome 
the feundation head Majest; uesn 
a Britain, and commands an extensive sale 7, the “ 
BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is apotber wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several ort neomecetacagt 
ao re ae a in- 
or Black, without staining ay mort The i 
ee in the sone ie inven ari 
Pour ai MOLTEN PSHavina 0 MPOUND renders that usually unpleasant eperation 


‘3 HESEION OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA Y ye ain | Freckles or Tan trom the 
et posnnin ana acknowledged to be the very best article for b 





Boston ; oH. RING, 
arleston ; 's.8 HANCE’ 
LN & Ob. 


ee aL 
; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar: 





IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
ae, late Professor inthe Ohio College of Dental 1 Sargtry, invites attention to 
improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the fi following 
—There are no seams or prevents Bes the lotament of Se, vitiate “ 
as pet even the slightest moisture ee ee, etonth ana pine’ te 

“An Ardsetal Gum, whic is as firm and i 
Cerece os ae heir bare, bBo ey! each other and ve tho 
Praesens ra eehaperinegueley 


hic 
—Great st h is obtained by thus the Teeth, Gum, and Plate . 
force in mastic Be oon beeeh theld he a ‘ 7 popes 


—The ap we FORM AND BXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTO 
done additional ray 


Leet SOCIE Y. a having on 
Jom 
TIONAL Ll LIFE BSURANOE SOCIETY.’ 


ant INTER sablabed in 169K, Tucor ASSURANCE SOCIETY oF. LOEDON. 
fa inl 


“1 y mag toaweek. There is never se bad It from 
it—on the pom hey when feeling Seno. ree ou will feel yourself like a sow persia I eet 
— Stononet dies extravagant Leda oes it that ever man nHetened to. mien 

oc of diet ever necessary. ou and enongh of it, 
Price $1, Man’ DONALD KENNEDY. 120 Woreen scot, R Loxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Riog, New York ; ‘J. W. Dyott & fons, P George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & re whicase > B. yman & brethes To- 
come San Birks’ Montreal! ; Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, ‘New Orleans. 





VY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season itis 
to none, and highly necessary to th propel heures for m 
pan vee ofSummer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For thie purpose the tneet piensent ond al 
ever discovered is Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand de delight. 
whavourea | Syrup, made from the concentrated juices y OT SARSAPARILLA, with many 
fly inven valuable plant, indigenors \o this country and Eur with fine loaf sugar, 
ype day forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, oy A the same time, pe to name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and Ln VIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasded b y any- 
thing ever discove: 
Dr. peaDeanpoen's TONIC ALTBRATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arisiug from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, or VITIATED HUMOURS, From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYsiPiias, and all 
of the skin, are perfectly cured b; en For Biles, ous alacrd Blotches, Uleers, cHRONIO 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria! com Tainte, and all the most seri: anew ¢ a ers arising from the impari 
ties of the blood. it lempeqnelied by any ee 
id by all Druggists. CUSHMAN 4 Co. 


rietors, No. 122 Fultou street, New York. 
N.B.—One doen bottos willbe sent, nealy ed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 








ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and —, food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and 
DELLUC "s CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL Ad: tag NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3.01 000,000. 
ith a large acewm lated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offersthe following, emneng other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 





on 
a oO! — may remain on loan. 
No for crossin 


~—t lar; ‘ital tal _— - 
Th ty ofa e 
California,  hustralia. 4 und epecial risks taken. 

Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on oe mautualscale, 

His Excell HAMILTON N FISH. late Goren f State of New Y¥ 
x vernor ° ew 

nen AX? he AROLAY, Eag., H.'B M i, Consul, ok. 
Step! Whitney \° enry Gr . Phenix 
see Ocllatin’ieg” =| Bead | John H. hee 
Bamuel Wetmore, 1 

D., 473 Broads ay Us OHNSTON M. D. 

KNRVITT “Ament for tne United Sinica? 22 Bast 14th Be. 


NOTICE. 


OTICE IS pf saves. THAT AN AOCT PASSED BY THE PARLIA 
of the United Ki tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN rope 
e 2nd July instant received the al assent, the 
wili henceforth be conducte under its ae name, “ THE INTERNA- 
E8 B. M. CHIPMAN, 
General ion British N. A. Colonies. 





Montreal, July 26, 1855. 


Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliam 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling: 
otuer: OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
ee - = tke kien, M. FRB eee bn M EB 
ay. oO! Bb: Rw. ol ‘oss, 
4 Bey wy ~4 Thomas Colley Grattan, ise. | tool: Beq., 
Semest King ran Otareh "Esq., a 4 .. gson, Esq ~ Clement Tabor, Esq, 


ompson, 
Manager, J‘ eander Starr, i dora itensr Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
| Saeed DIR RECTORS. 


C. Hill, 
. F, Huson, W. Wright, A Ca 
St. John, N.B.......--.-- BF W Jac B. Allison, Hon. J. a 
Starr, Agent. 


w.3 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, { a”, pee Me 2-8 J. Crowdy, Hon J. ifoad, Hon. 


N. Stabb, Agent. 
Cc ay Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. a, OF H on ane A ted s Amerie - 
lef Office for B. Xi. = ‘olonies— —-~ XCHANGE, MONTREAL. 

Agents well = Examiners have been oghout Canada, Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick, P.-E. lsepé, ote Newfoundland, from tel va mer rot whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every informaiton offered by "s the ‘International’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestiy recommended te ‘he consideration of them. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


INKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliabl 

D¥itrmet that mineral waters, under the name om ” pan eee »? water, salts, + Ay * 
a salts, are extensively imposed ublie in the Bont thern and = 

ere persons buying these articles ys pe and think iy fs urchasin; 
.. whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from > own 17 
the articles imposed in this manner on the ae ent ore com- 
often us to recns desiring the effect Congress Wa- 
entirely different from that of of the ae CONGRESS WarTeR. fre- 


a ip pee 


pe EO a mild case oe ots incurable—the ¢ffect being in no wise different from tha Pro: 
‘saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGress WATER produces n 
ing or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient i Ab it beng oni 
as ther grin as curative, The bey ayo spring, as is well known, is the spring ring sixty- 
e reputation of Soantegs, yet Lye bave ca re confounded tt the name of 
with of tne place—thus affording the opportunity te fo 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress §: pring ine 
taba series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves {is double, for on 
these spurious — and finding either no effect or injeciows effects from their use, 
future refuse the genuine Conaness ATER, supposing that they have al tried it. 
Oa toe guarantee o} a Oeiier bon that it is in bottles 8 and boxes bearing our maneel 
the old bottles and boxes are greed iy bonght up by counterfeiters for the et of filling 
em with valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; of those 
can rely on —OOnGERSS Water and none other—and be certain that the cork is ~, as 
rae oes of hopery cr of geapine ConGRESS sesh is com viz: ** Coneress WatER—C & W.)?— 
ese Ww: we eh Le aper yw ae ee eienowets cates So- 
saan A$ tno edb oy ey are A. wo heweng Ag sous ost poentasiog 
rete pom wicaes of the aes 3 Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress WaTE ly, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Hump! 
as follows: iat It is impossible to the i so as to make an article of ¢ nal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.”? On writing us, we will send 
you list of es, sizes and packages ; by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely ferwerded to any Battes ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the me ConGress WATER only, of and to the let- 


tering Gfthe oom Ue CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 
FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite 

















the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly oppegite the Railroad Depot. 
H4S CONSTANTLY ON BA¥D, J my ¢ OFFER FOR SALR | EVERY DESCRSETION 
of Fine Groce’ including Fine O the m: 


ries, inc! ies, Rare Old all 
brands of 6, including taeir own Ad SUTATNE. Au the ent ‘vastetien of Cla- 


“phe Pinest soe Denesiptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
he Brands of 
ith 1 ee ey les, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil. Sardines, £e. 
A’ Gene ral Angortment of Provision “ a Eileties their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
GOSHEN B 
x 


Tongues, &c. 
UTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
ver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SU pecnianes, S0LE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 

JALICS & CO., esth, Hungary, have in Store and in Bont os iy Stock of Superior Red 
ona Alok Table ay Dessert Wines, the former ranging from 50; the latter (includ- 
Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom bs oe x0 iy tte | of whieh 











B. warrant 
Sbe bare wad enabeibenn on UND, LENT, & fyi R, 
©. 102 Fulton Street. 








POR ENGLAND AND FRANOE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The Uvited States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt, David Lins .— FULTON, 2,560 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the — ng days: 
Leave New York. Leave Hi 


— January 12| Arago .....W. ae » Rebenery 1" 
Febru’y . Merch 12 
Palen’ ay  aaeune il 


Oereber 18| Arago.....W 
Novem. 15| Fulten 
ressly for Goverr ment service, with double engines under deck 
q een taken in the construction of hvll and macbinery to png whe ond 
ae five water-tight compariments enclosing the engines, 80 thet in the event 
sare a te! an pa fa the water could not reach them, and the pumps being fre k the 
oa A. ity of “J pessensers would be soured. Recent experience bas demonstrated the 
hecessit mode of construciion accommodations for pa 
to combine eve and convenience thet can be desired. er Te 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, ......... Son She. eee 


From Havre or Southampton to New York, ~ 


To Passengers going to London these Pteamers o 
and expense. Specie delivered in London, No secured vutil id fi A 
Surgeon on board. Aj] Letters and Henepepert mass peas through the Post office. 


Fon Freight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, . 
we tberie Hav gent, 538 Broadway 
OROSKEY & CO., Southampton 
LIVINGSTON. 0 fous & CO., Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


There Steamers wer 
ana every e built ex 








FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
000 pas pesacs Pecond Cabin FaBeOEe. 62-65. 20s oe. $75 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVER hoe ar 


+es e+ «+ S110 | Second I POIMAE Os tees ees evene wens 
LS shijc from, bheseen ool! et aed 
. Oapt. Lane, 


Chiet Cabin Passage, . 


ssesessssen OND SUDRING, Oamada,....csecceccccees 

San TONS. | Amerion,, ......6 ee. sees Capt. 

+: ee oad) Sa P orees oe ong! Gp rane 

ogee .Oapt. H t Fron. 
carry a clear white light et their mast sa saschenid Ce are, 

«. Wednesday... ... 4... -- January 2 1856. 

..danvary 16 “ 
. Jenuary 


The owners 0: these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver 
PL Og OD my pte he ty sind the wales toerber ts toma 
Por freight or passage, apply to EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


pRotice. THE BRITISH MAIL, STEAMERS will resume thelr WEEKLY 81 SAILINGS in 
e steamers W hereafter despate ednesda former 
Liverpool, trom New York and from Boston “— _— % © 


NEW Your, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
D STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
TEE 1K. Oavendy, | HERMAN Cnet + Capt.k. B 
---.Onpt. BE. "both . wpe arene osee apt... Tigetas. 


Bpecie, Jewel~ 





WASHINGTOR,...... 
These steamers stop at 


Proroszp Dares or Saltina—1a6. 


From New wwe, from Bremen, From Southampton 
Saturday. w 
teense ata BB.0+ vee 
-March 2%, 


Giagutag of Rontieas the: neg offer to poseumpess peoceoting te ° 

don and uo ubveuntoes aver tan tiaer ms both of time and mone: - 

Price of passage from New York maton and Bremen, 1 st cabin, main saloon, cou, #180 Gt 
lower second do., $6@ 


must pass through the Post Office. 
pass ire 


C. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st., New York 
CROSEEY & CO., Southampton. 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 





ail? 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


BOOND LINE. yh tp d ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York on > 
ist of each month, as 


ten Petrone, 
16th June. 
16th October, 
16th a 
16th J 


8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 
MEROURY, 16th April. 
French, master. 18 irecemb 
WILLIAM TELL, May. 
J. Funck, master, iin Sertember, 


They are all first class New York bap vessels, provided with all roqatatte a articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and ee experience in the trade. The pries 
“Goods vet te the without wines or 

rT OOD S 





TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL room granu 


Roce licut. (new) Kossvtn. ANTARCTIC. PRAMROCK. 
ALBION. (new) Heo vere Foster. UEEN OF kanes "<j 
Dgiver. (new) ComPROMISE. GaLEn try OF BROOKLYN 
NORTHAMPTON, (new) UNDERWRITER. PuiLaxrmnorist. Empire. 
run Tarscorr. ‘oUG . —Rarranarvocr, 
ARCTIC. Eueratp a ~~) Contimant. Cuarizs Buck. 
PROGRESS. Campria. Forest King. 
Sr. Louts. Dasapeovent Fin ay Hawrsuire. Ricuarp Morse. 
iinedanaes. CoosawaTTex. (new) West Point. GLANcE. 
Burjamin ADAMS. RACER. CENTURION, 
Apriatic, 
The ‘“s x’? Line of London Packets. 

(new) SouTHampPton. NORTHUMBERELAY D. 

Ocean QUEER. Hewprick Hupson, PALEstine ) 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcakert Evans, AmERIOAN™ r 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GES 

MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any Lad ~. arges. 
TAPSOOTT & CO.. 86 South St.. New Y: 
to WM. TAPSOOTT & CO., St. George’s Dalldings, Liverpodl. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE AssUnAnce SOCIETY 
LOW 
(Late National naan’ Fund Late Assurance Society.) 
Orrice oF THE | pa po Bh AGENTS rh THE Unitep STATES, 
ew for 
E Und f'th 1 Loan Fund Life Assurance 
T dre of eae” har ou sang bot ot sf Faament 0 which ou Korat Ase 
guna on othe: 2nd July last, 


THE rerenariemal LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue 2! receive genre o Life Assurance on the most favourable te terms, 
lets containing the Rates o an be at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
(| STREET, or from any of their meee ‘Agouts ; throagboat the United States. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon Caleb Barstow, 
Jam © Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ladiam, 
. G. Holbrooke. 
. DMlon. a covxist—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. S 


Clymer 

Board of Directors t ret the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York 

where all be all business prominent » with fh the the Sock Seve is emmoneent, oe rdi thereby every 

Cw tion to parties in cases of ve to Travel, Loans, 

All Policies vans issued at the a 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 

Perne Medical Seapine meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 

Capital een £500,000. ; 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF $1 s deposited in bay ene ys the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the ener of O00 Boicy- as in the Unlied tates. 


oun 
5: & HOLBROOKE. § Feneral Agents, 


HOWARD aa INSURANCE ComPAns, 


Broad 180Tx®: ef Par Plac e, N. ¥- 

reid AMPLE CASH tae TAL, Nanis INSURANOB 
4 Ne 5 comp aRe HATING, As the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, ora 


ya jie granted upon lives of foun and for business purposes generally. 
SPeClaL WI ty) for Satitounis, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 
mien. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Jam ay d 
Nathan Josep tton, 
Kaba N. a ietatire; — Babcock, 
Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilb, 
N. 8. AS om Alexander Muir, 
Albert W: John 8. Harris, 
Joba L. Buckley, » ~ Clark, 
. W. How 
wi. V. PO KTER, Sooretary. a JACOB RE SE, President. 
1 Zaaminers. 
Cuar.es D. Surta, M.D., 21 West 16th St. Epwarp Fis.ps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street, 


In attendance daily at the Office, trom 2 to 3 o'clock, P.M.) 
Jounx T. wnveaih, M.D., Cons iting Physician. S. CAMBRELENG, Esq., ) Counasites. 


W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 





NA. 
CONSTELLATION. 








Senhe G. Stout, 








4 W. Messerean, 





wn. voene, } 
6. J. AHBRN. 





OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 








po 





